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The Reviews. 
POLITICAL. 


ARMENIA AND THE ARMENIAN PEOPLE. 
E. B. LANIN. 
Fortnightly Review, London, August. 











ARMENIA is a country of strong contrasts, of opposite ex- 
tremes, of heat and cold, light and shade, drought and mois- 
ture, and contains more dark mysteries awaiting the solution 
of the future naturalist, geographer, philologist and historian 
than Central Africa, Central America and Hindustan taken 
together. The ethnologist is still in doubt as to what branch 
of the great Indo-European family the Armenian family be- 
longs; the philologist has not yet classified their language ; 
the antiquarian knows next to nothing of their early history. 
There are rivers in Armenia whose course, like that of the 
Bitlis, has still to be explored; cities occupying the sites of 
dried-up lakes; petrifying lakes, the sluggish surge of whose 
deep-blue waters is the only sound now heard on the spot 
where populous cities flourished when the human race was 
young; towns which, for part of the year, are river-girt 
islands; woods whose soul-dissolving odor is unknown out- 
side the neighborhood of old Eden; caves scooped out of 





massive rocks which lead through endless windings to mys- 
terious halls and unexplored recesses where “‘ dead men hang 
their mute thoughts ” on the walls around—men whose names 
were household words before Babylon became Semitic, and 
when the simple law of Accad was still administered within 
its walls; adamantine rocks covered with quaint inscriptions 
and strange devices, which the prying eye of an irreverent 
world has not yet been able to decipher—like awful spells, des- 
tined hereafter to save the human race from a second deluge 
or a universal conflagration ; slabs of stone on which are 
carved in arrow-headed characters, the childish boasts, the 
patriotic hopes, and the pious sentiments of Darius the King ; 
cities paved over with the wreck of days departed; stupend- 
ous columns and “wild images of more than man,” whose 
history and purpose are no longer remembered, and gray, 
mouldering walls 
‘* On which dull Time 
Feeds like a slow fire upon a hoary brand.’ 


The centre of this interesting country is Van, with its lake 
of bitter salt water and solitary species of fish, 4,700 feet above 
the sea level, the scenery round which, is said to have sent the 
great Semiramis into ecstasies. And in sober truth nothing 
could be more impressive. To the traveller approaching from 
the north and suddenly catching a glimpse of the western 
shore, it seems a corner snatched from Paradise. To the east 
the lake is protected by snow-capped mountains, at whose 
feet lies nestling the island of Akhtamar, like the refreshing 
shadow of a passing cloud; and on the north by the rugged 
Subhan Dagh, on whose crest Noah and his companions are 
said to have rested after their six weeks’ journey in the stuffy 
ark. The citadel of Van, on the dizzy summit of an immense 
rock, rises bolt upright in the centre of a natural amphithea- 
tre, and affords a prospect far and wide over vineyards and 
orchards, the roads winding through them to Bayazed 
and other cities of the dead, whose streets are paved with 
fragments of sculpture, fashioned when Moses was a boy. 

There, too, is Egin, which may not be precisely the Paradise 
of the Bible; but it is the Eden of modern Armenians, 
who toil and moil from youth to middle age, happy if they can 
lay by a sufficiency to enable them to retire thither, to enjoy 
a foretaste of the dreamy pleasures and luxuriant repose that 
they hope for in a better world. 

The Armenians have a glorious history and an ancient one. 
They raised the standard of rebellion against Darius Hystas- 
pes, and the king himself tells us in arrow-headed script, how 
his majesty was defied and his best generals held at bay by 
these hardy mountaineers. As late as the first century before 
Christ, we find an Armenian King of Kings, Tigranes, ruling 
with a rod of iron over Syria, Phenicia, Cilicia, Galatia, etc., 
transplanting whole colonies of Greeks from Cappadocia to 
Mesopotamia, and Arabs from their native places to the banks 
of the Euphrates, executing insubordinate vassal kings and 
warring with the Romans and the Parthians. 

Numberless have been the rotations of Fortune’s wheel 
since then, until to-day we see Armenia, like Poland, parcelled 
out between three neighboring powers,—Russia, Turkey and 
Persia,—and her children sitting down by the waters of modern 
Babylon, and weeping when they remember the faded glories 
of Van and Ani. 

The Armenians have lost none of the old wild spirit of in- 
dependence which characterized them in the past, and the 
death of the “ sick man” will necessitate some proper provis- 
ion for this ancient land. A few years ago we might have 
been content to see it pass under the dominion of Russia. On 
this point, the Armenians themselves hold the very decided 
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view, that Turkish misrule is less intolerable than Russian | irresistible Kaiser has just united the three Scandinavian 


rule. 

Russia, we are constantly being reminded by enthusiastic 
Liberals, must one day absorb Turkey, Persia, and in fact the 
whole eastern world. But no sane man will hold Russia’s pro- 
gramme as irresistible as the decrees of Fate, until strenuous, 
well-devised efforts have been made to prevent it, and made 
in vain. The coming war will in all human probability prove 
disastrous to the Empire of the Tsar, in which case it would 
be appropriately wound up by a new Congress at Berlin, at 
which among other changes the principality or kingdom of 
Van may annex Tiflis, Batoum and, Armenia z7rzdenta. 





THE LATEST POLITICAL SENSATION. 
Novoe Vréimya, St. Petersburg, August. 

GERMANY was flooded of late with pamphlets on interna- 
tional politics. The greatest sensation, however, was pro- 
duced by a pamphlet, headed “ Post Tenebras Lua,” which 
appeared a few days ago, and the contents of which are said to 


‘ be, if not directly inspired, at least heartily approved of, by the 


restive young Emperor of Germany. The work suggests a 
radical cure for all the international troubles of Europe. It 
aims to show that all the recent wars and acrimonious con- 
troversies between the powers, were due tothe disagreements 
between France and Germany, and that those disagreements 
again arose on account of Alsace and Lorraine, The pam- 
phleteer suggests that a free and independent government be 
created of the two contested provinces, like that of Belgium, 
Switzerland and Luxemburg. Thus France would be separa- 
ted from Germany by a solid line of independent governments ; 
and all cause of provocation removed. 

Suggestive and reasonable as this idea at first appears, the 
utter impossibility of its realization is not difficult to see. 

e creation of an independent government at once suggests 
the question of what form it should assume. None of the 
monarchies of Europe would consent to make it a Republic. 
Against such aform of government Germany would protest 
the loudest, for it would at once establish an affinity between 
Alsace-Lorraine and France. If, again, Alsace-Lorraine 
should be made a monarchy it would require a ruler, and Ger- 
many would undoubtedly claim the prerogative of appointing 
one of her independent princes to the post. But neither 
France nor Russia, nor even Italy, would consent to that, be- 
cause the newly created government with a German ruler at 
its head could never be trusted to remain neutral; it would 
be but a new acquisition to the union of German States at 
the head of which Prussia now stands. Moreover, if Alsace- 
Lorraine were made an independent government the latent 
ambition of the French princes would be revived, and new 
scheming and troubles would arise in France, for which the 
so-called “ Third Republic” is not prepared. 

It is clear then that the idea suggested in the pamphlet 
Post Tenebras Lux would make a fiasco at the congress of 
powers in Europe. If it is seriously spoken of in Berlin politi- 
cal circles, this proves only the similarity of disposition there 
is between the young Emperor of Germany and the late and 
unfortunate Napoleon III. 





FOREIGN POLITICS SEEN THROUGH FRENCH 
SPECTACLES. 
MME. JULIETTE ADAM. 


Nouvelle Revue, Paris, August. 


WiL.1AM 11. is still energetically carrying on his favorite busi- 
ness of political salesman. Yesterday he was in Norway and 
Denmark ; to-morrow he will be in Belgium or England; the 
day after in Russia, trying to “ place ” German influence well in 
the political stock market. The German newspapers are do- 
ing the puffing for him to perfection. According to them, the 





| Kingdoms in the bonds of a common love for Germany 


Thanks to his magical influence, race rivalries, party hatreds, 
conflicting interests, are all nutmegs.* King Oscar of Sweden 
has made a show of resistance, but it is only show. He, like all 
the rest—the Emperor Francis-Joseph, the King of Italy, the 
Hohenzollern who reigns at Bucharest, M. Stambouloff, 
Lord Salisbury, and Leopold III.—has delivered himself up 
bound hand and foot. 

Yes, the young traveller in the interests of Germanophilism 
is going everywhere and disturbing everything, in order even- 
tually to enhance his own value asa pacific element in politics. 
It isthe old game of M. de Bismarck, but played ina different 
way. 


In the English House of Commons Mr. Gladstone has con- 
gratulated Lord Salisbury on the Anglo-German treaty, and 
Mr. Goschen has felicitated Mr. Gladstone on his approval of 
it. Thus the English Parliament shares with the govern- 
ment the responsibility attaching to the cession of Heligoland, 
and furnishes France with ample proof that she has nothing 
to gain from the contest between parties in England. It is 
the opinion of an old French diplomatist whose judgment is 
never at fault, that Germany has now finally abandoned Egypt, 
and that England will annex Egypt next winter. 


It is no longer doubtful that there is an understanding be- 
tween Newfoundland and the United States. The Newfound- 
landers will have nothing short of alltheir lobsters. In their 
resistance to England, they will probably follow the example 
set by the American Republic in its defence of its seals in 
Bering Sea. 


The Pan-American Congress has not had the result which 
fanatics expected from it. Of the five republics of Central 
America which took part in that Congress, only one, Guate- 
mala, appears to have sincerely sought federation, with a view 
to oppress the other four; and it is not improbable that 
San Salvador’s victorious general Ezeta will accomplish that 
confederation, that is, that he will become President of the 
five republics by force of arms. 


*Of which ‘‘ chestnuts ’’ appears to be the equivalent in colloquial American. 
—Eb. Lit’y Dicesr. 





SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT OWN THE 
RAILROADS? 


CHARLES S. MCNETT. 
The Statesman, Chicago, Fuly. 


Is it desirable and necessary that the government should 
own the railroads? 

Every corporation deriving its power from the government’ 
holds a reciprocal relation to that government. Itisaservant 
of that government from the nature of thecase. Its existence 
and powers are derived from, and dependent upon, the govern- 
ment. 

In return for the privileges given to a corporation the 
people have certain rights, among which is the right to an 
equal- enjoyment of all these privileges. The people, also, 
have a right to demand that this creation of the government 
shall treat with equal fairness all patrons, and at the same 
rates; and that they shall be served at rates consistent with 
the service rendered. If these rights are impaired or ignored, 
then the corporation ceases to perform its legitimate duty 
and has justly forfeited its charter. 

One of the great evils of the times is the unjust discrimina- 
tion of railroads, by which shippers, nearest the centre of 
market or at points removed from competition, are compelled 
to pay nearly, if not quite, as high a rate, as shippers situated 
farther away and at competing points. The Reports of 
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Illinois are full of decisions to the effect that unjust discrim- 
inations are unlawful and that a repetition of the offence may 
work a forfeiture of the franchise of the railway. 

Judged by this standard, the railways of the United States 
have, almost without exception, forfeited their franchises and 
charters. The question of the vested rights of the railways 
does not affect the case. They are public highways, and no 
corporation—as was adjudged in 67 Ill, Rep., 18 and 55 Ill. 
Rep. III.—has any vested rights, which may not be forfeited 
for failure to comply with the common law which brought the 
corporation into existence. 

But there is a broader distinction to be made. It is not 
probable that a railway in this country has ever been con- 
structed, without invoking the right of eminent domain in- 
herent in the government. Why may not the government 
exercise this right over corporations which have broken faith 
with the government, dishonored their obligations in many 
instances and bestowed favors ona select few to the detri- 
ment of the many? 

Another method of acquiring the railways is by purchase. 
At the present time the Union Pacific owes the United States 
about $51,000,000, and has given the United States a first 
mortgage on the road forthatsum. It is not improbable that 
the government in time will be compelled to foreclose this 
mortgage and bid in the property. 

By purchasing the bonds at market value the United States 
would be able to acquire part of the railways. Still another 
method of acquisition would be for government to build all 
the new roads, or provide in the charter, as is the custom in 
France, that the roads may be purchased by the government 
within a definite time. 

It has been said that the governmental ownership of the 
railroads is impracticable and incompatible with the spirit of 
our institutions. The reason given is, that it would mean the 
forcible seizure of individual property. But portions of this 
same property were taken from private citizens under the 
power of eminent domain, and the State can exercise the 
same power on the same property again. 

Again, it is aske@, when the scramble for a few thousand 
post-offices seems to rock our institutions to their founda- 
tions, what would be the effect if a million of men should 
struggle for place? But can it be possible that this govern- 
ment must turn over its most important duties to the tender 
mercies of private corporations, simply because it is unable to 
cope with the difficulties presented ! 

Finally, legitimate railway business has always proven a 
good investment in the United States. The fact thatin many 
instances the railways have become utterly bankrupt, only 
demonstrates that the government should control such vast 
enterprises, and not leave to designing and dishonest railway 
projectors the privilege of wrecking railway systems. 





THE AMERICAN SILVER BUBBLE. 
ROBERT GIFFEN. 


Nineteenth Century, London, August. 


THE late Mr. Bagehot used to say that the United States 
was a country for exemplifying by experiments ona largescale 
all the old truths of political economy. The latest experiment 
of this kind is the silver legislation of which we have all heard 
so much during the last few months. Of all things in the 
world, “money,” which can least bear tampering with, orany- 
thing but scientific treatment, is being made the bone of 
party contention, under the influence partly of a mining 
interest which desires strongly to get a better price for silver, 
and partly of a soft-money interest which desires to have 
abundant money of some kind, if it cannot have inconvertible 
paper. The resulting legislation is certainly of a singular 
character, and raises questions of immediate practical as well 


| 





| 


as scientific interest, not only to Americans but to other 
people as well. The question I propose to consider is, What 
will be the precise effects as compared with those intended, 
both as regards inflation and as regards the somewhat incon- 
sistent end of raising the price of silver? 

Now as regards inflation there can apparently be no ques- 


tion. In the first instance, at least, the soft-money party 
have failed of their object. There can be no inflation all at 
once. The silver notes to be issued will have exactly the 


same sort of uses as the silver certificates now circulating, 
no more and no less. So long asthe quantity of notes issued 
is strictly limited, and the Government receives them freely for 
taxes and dues, and pays them out only in exchange for the 
equivalent in gold, they will remain on a level with gold. 
That they nominally represent silver is of no consequence 
whatever. They will really be paper convertible into gold on 
demand. Such a currency, so handled, cannot cause infla- 
tion. Prices remain as before at the gold level. How the 
idea that a currency of this sort meant inflation should have 
originated, it would be difficult to understand, were it not 
for the common confusion between standard money and 
currency. To produce inflation, the standard substance in 
which bargains are made must be offered, and you do not 
produce that sort of effect by offering small change currency. 

If there is to be inflation at all, it can only come through 
the substitutionary or representative currencies not being kept 
on a level with gold, and thus coming to form a new quasi- 
standard substance of their own. Then there will be inflation 
with a vengeance—in fact all the well-known evils of exces- 
sive inconvertible paper. But so long as the gold standard 
is maintained—and this is what is hoped—prices will not rise, 
and money will not be abundant. 

The other end aimed at, viz., a rise in the value of silver, is, 
however, being accomplished. Silver is, for the moment, en- 
hanced in price by the large purchases which the United States 
have commenced to make. This illustrates the very old doc- 
trine, not so much of political economy, as of common sense. 
The way to raise the price of anything,is to buy it and take it off 
the market. This is what the United States is doing with 
silver on a large scale, and fro tanto the price is raised. This 
rise in price seems likely to be temporary only, in view of the 
enormous increase in the production of silver of late years. 
But the present rise may be only nominal, forming part of a 
general rise in prices in gold, incidental to a period of good 
credit. Silver, in other words, may have risen more as meas- 
ured by gold, than as measured by the average of commodi- 
ties. Of course, this rise in silver in all countries which have 
silver money is appreciation and not depreciation, contraction 
and not inflation—the very opposite of what was aimed at by 
the soft-money party. 

But the moment the present expedient to keep all the sub- 
stitutionary currency on a level with gold ceases to be effective, 
and this currency is pressed on the market in excess, gold will 
cease to be standard ; the gold in the United States will be 
hoarded or exported or used at a premium, and silver will 
become the standard money, to the serious loss of investors 
in United States Currency Securities ; and these have been as 
largely bought here as if they were gold securities. So long 
as the United States Treasury has gold to pay, and is willing 
or compellable to pay it, the evil would be staved off; but the 
diminution of the amount and proportion of gold held, would 


| bring the transition within sight, and then, it may be expected, 


considerable events would happen. 

For the moment all the evils arising out of a fall in the 
value of silver are being redressed. That metal has advanced 
from 42d. to 50d., or very nearly 20 per cent. This will cause 
disturbances involving readjustments of a very serious kind. 
Governments should learn that itis not their business to 


| make money abundant, or to attempt to regulate the price of 


gold and silver. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL. 


DIVORCE: DOES SCRIPTURE FORBID IT? 
Ap RICHARD (M. A. Cantad.) 
Westminster Review, London, August). 


“ As to the abuses of marriage which have justly driven so 
many minds into revolt against the institution itself, these 
can be remedied only by the raising of the individual.” 

These words are quoted by Miss Chapman in her recent 
article on “The Decline of Divorce” (Westminster Review, 
April, 1890), and I cordially endorse the principle contained 
in this sentence. There are many evils, many abuses in our 
social system which apparently cannot be effectually remedied 
by any other method than by the raising of the personal char- 
acter of individuals. If men and women were perfect, or 
even of very high moral character, perhaps there would be no 
unhappy marriages, at any rate none of the great abuses of this 
great institution of nature now so painfully common; and no 
need of divorce. 

But men are not perfect yet; the bulk of the community 
fall far short of perfection, while a large proportion stand ata 
very low level, morally, socially and intellectually. And yet 
all these, good, bad and indifferent, are directly concerned with 
the institution of marriage; all of them personally affected 
by the laws which we make on the subject. Clearly, then, this 
is a fact which we are bound to take account of; laws and in- 
stitutions must be framed with regard for the state of things 
actually existing. The laws of marriage must be treated 
with due regard for our whole constitution, both moral and 
physical. 

What marriage may be in the case of two persons of culti- 
vated faculties identical in opinions and purposes, etc., I will 
not attempt to describe. To those who can conceive it there 
is no need; to those who cannot, it would appear the dream of 
an enthusiast. Such happy unions, even ina very high degree 
of perfection, are, I believe, sometimes to be met with upon 
earth ; but we have to look at the marriage question under the 
conditions more commonly prevailing ; and here the practical 
question is, What laws shall we make on the subject? What 
restrictions shall we impose? It is a question to be carefully 
considered, because we are warned by very high authority 
against binding heavy burdens grievous to be borne, and lay- 
ing them on men’s shoulders. In general terms, then, it may 
be said, we should be careful not to impose any restraints be- 
yond such as are clearly warranted in certain particular 
respects: (1) Especially not any which militate against the 
great laws of Nature; (2) not any which limit the civil rights 
of individuals, particularly their liberty of conscience, except 
so faras may be required to protect the rights of others and 
the welfare of the public; (3) not any which contravene the 
fundamental laws of religion. 

At the present moment it is clear, that the marriage contro- 
versy turns chiefly upon the religious principles involved in 
the controversy. The dogmas of the Roman Church declare 
the marriage tie indissoluble. This view is very widely 
accepted, many persons of weight holding that this is in obe- 
dience to the divine law. 

Now, while of course we must all admit, that this perma- 
nence of the marital union is the general law, it was by no 
means an absolute or inviolate principle. Divorce was allowed 


freely under the Jewish law, as is admitted by Christ on the | 


only two occasions on which he spoke of the subject. Christ 


certainly did not repeal the law of Moses onthis point; he | kind has some side glances at personal profit. 





authority or compulsion. His words were spoken as words 
of warning or exhortation, addressed to the hearts and con- 
sciences of his followers. As such it is the duty of His Church 
and of Her Ministers faithfully to repeat them, and urge them 
upon all the world; but it is not their duty to erect them into 
fixed laws, either for Christians or for others, with temporal 
penalties attached for the neglect of them. 

As a matter of fact Christ did not positively abrogate those 
portions of the Mosaic Code relating to divorce. But he ex- 
plained, that some of these permissions were allowed as con- 
cessions to the frailty of men; he pointed out to his disciples 
the higher standard they ought to aim at; and finally left it 
to each man as a matter of conscience to follow it as far as he 
might be able. 





CRANKS AS SOCIAL MOTORS. 
J. P. QUINCY. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston, September. 

UNIVERSAL education and facilities for influencing thought 
are thrusting into prominence many men who are hopelessly 
one-sided—men who will accept nothing as proved, and who 
sting the established social order like hornets. And neces- 
sity, that mother of invention, has enriched our English 
speech with a word to distinguish them. We call them 
cranks—one of those crisp monosyllables which are easier to 
understand than to explain. So was another of these use- 
ful creations; it entered the language somewhat earlier. 
Cranks come from all classes and may be roughly defined as 
persons who have not the instinct of their order. They fail 
to take the prevailing tone of sentiment, which most of us 
catch as easily as we do the measles—and often, perhaps, 
with consequences as regrettable. 

The specialist who, making no allowance for the “ personal 
error,” most avoids the company of those who might correct 
his mistakes, easily becomes a crank. Having discovered his 
panacea, he proceeds to create just the sort of a world that 
will be healed by its application. Prospects of vast and in- 
definite extent open before him. His pill or elixir is pro- 
claimed a delightful substitute for natural processes of ameli- 
oration, each step of which must be guided by a painful in- 
tellectual effort. Grant him his somewhat doubtful premises, 
and he has logical machinery in splendid running order, that 
will grind you out a scheme insuring glorious exemption 
from evils now encompassing sentient beings. 

Yet, criticise him, as we may, the crank, when at his best, 
feeds that admiration for the heroic which is so fine an ele- 
ment in man. Your many-sided personage, unless he has su- 
preme genius, is hopelessly commonplace. The most unin- 
teresting character in Shakespeare is Horatio. He is the 
essence of right thinking; one whose blood and judgment 
are so well commingled, that we long for a little more blood 
and a little less judgment. He is useful to keep up his end of 
the dialogue and as a drag upon the coach wheel. 

It must, however. be acknowledged that, in spite of his use- 
fulness and his apparent heroism, the crank is not always to be 
respected. One cannot help believing that there is a variety 
of this gentry who are self-made cranks—cranks because they 
want to be. They seek some disproportion whereupon they 
can posture with effect. The pleasures of conformity are 
humdrum; non-conformity is piquant and startling. Such a 


| man is not a crank from abundance of virtue, as he would have 


you believe, but rather because he feels his feebleness in the 
world of practical affairs and is soured thereby.* If he pose as 
an advanced philanthropist, we suspect that his love of man- 
If facts be 


declares indeed that he came, not to destroy the law, but to against him, he does not hesitate to invent them, and visits 
fulfil it. There is, in short, no promulgation of an absolute | with arrogant abuse those who would expose his falsehood. 
law, or code of laws, in either place, such as would bind either | He is especially angry with those halting disciples who accept 
his scheme as something ultimately possible, and then humbly 


the Jewish nation or His own disciples with any external 
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nquire what they are to do provisionally as a practical 
approximation to the distant good. 

Let us reach the conclusion of the whole matter by saying, 
that the impracticable crank whose vision develops the sense of 
the ideal, exercises an important function ; we may choose our 
associates from much worse company. If we cannot wind up 
our affairs and set out on a pilgrimage for Mr. Bellamy’s celestial 


city, let us at least take our tickets for a way station, in the | 


hope that upon arrival we may find it possible to continue our 
journey to the end of the line. If the pliant men who serve 
parties and corporations possess the present, the enthusiasts 
hold the future. Their eccentricities of thought and action 
initiate valuable variations; they break through the little 
circle of conventional obligations, and point to duties lying 
outside of it. The picturesque leadership of great chiefs is no 
longer possible. Given our present opportunities of know- 
ledge, or half knowledge, and the social advance must be the 
resultant of a thousands impacts which impel movement in 
different directions. The motor is no longer a clear-sighted 
hero, but a congress of cranks. 





THE MORAL RESULTS OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION. 
Terjiman 1, Hakikat (Mohammedan) Constantinople, August 


A FAMILY in Paris suffers hunger to the extent that the 
father and mother agree to end ail by death. In the same 
week in the same city, a mother and daughter commit suicide 
for the same reason—lack of the means of life. When that 
family of six persons was buried, the people of the city cov- 
ered their coffins with flowers, which must have cost a sum 
sufficient to have saved the whole family from the neces- 
sity of dying. 

Here is something worthy of close examination. The father 
of this family had long been trying to get work. He was an 
artist, that is to say a man not only willing to work, but 
driven by his very nature to work. He had at last applied to 
a benevolent society for aid and had been refused. The law 
did not permit him to beg. He then obtained a little brandy 
and a little charcoal, by promising to pay the next day. Since 
he had determined to die before the next day, he was a crim- 
inal in the eye of the law for defrauding the shopkeeper. 
Gracious God, whata situation! Unable to find work; for- 
bidden to beg; cast out by the Associations which represent 
the compassion of the race ; condemned by the law for buying 
on credit that which will not be paid for! Wasthere evera 
better reason for making the supreme appeal to the Merciful 
One? 

Who is to blame for this misery? Civilization. 
say the European system of civilization. 


That is to 











It is that system of | 


civilization of which, while its material results astound the | 


world, its moral results — well, they too astound the 
world, but in an opposite sense. There is no reason for sur- 
prise that every® week people die of starvation, in a region 
where there is no trace of religious principle or practice: 
where there is no feeling of love for the All-Merciful; where 
love of country has become a meaningless phrase; where civ- 
ilization that ought to bring men together, separates them as 
no African savages are separated ; where marriage is on the 
verge of abolition; where children have neither father nor 
mother; where fathers and mothers will not care for the 
poor wretches that are born to them. 

We repeat the warning that we continuously give. 
heed these things and learn fromthem. In science, in art, in 
all material things let us take all that we wish from Europe. 
But let us not imitate the Europeans in any of their 
developments of moral progress. We have need neither 
of their philosophy, nor of their systems of government, 
nor of their morality. In things moral, let us not swerve 
one particle from the noble requirements of our Moham- 


medanism and our Turkish nationality. On this point 
let us be bigoted. Let us be thoroughly bigoted ! 


Let us | more than one per cent. able to speak English, and the senti- 





MORAL RECOVERY. 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
The Chautauguan, Meadville, Pa., September. 


AMONG the heroes of the world none have done a better 
work for mankind, than those who by obeying the spiritual 
laws of God have changed evil heredity into good heredity. 
Happy is his lot who has good ancestors. “ There is born in 
man an essence that makes him the kind of being he is,” says 
a writer on heredity, and to purify life and make its tendency 
high and noble is more than to gain wealth or fame. 

There are three orders of young men in the course of moral 
gravitation. The first are those who are able to resist every 
allurement of vice, and who are little tempted by it. The 
second are those who make mistakes, but who do not make 
second mistakes; who correct life. The third are those who 
repeat evil until it becomes habit, and habit, character and a 
weak character, the probable destiny of a family. 

Of the second class I wish to speak here. The young man, 
who, finding an evil tendency in his life, corrects his mistake, 
has not only saved his own reputation and spiritual power; he 
has given to the future an influence and tendency. Some of 
the noblest characters in the world have been developed from 
young men who have corrected mistakes. 

The principle that one can overcome evil, if he have a suffi- 
cient motive, is true of all life. Bolingbroke left his dissipa- 
tions when the vision of the crown rose before him. Shake- 
speare thus pictures the altered life of Henry V.: 

The breath no sooner left his father’s body, 
But that his wildness, mortified in him, 
Seemed to die too; yea, atthat very moment, 
Consideration like an angel came, 

And whipped the offending Adam out of him. 

The young student of adverse heredity who should study 
Galton, would close the book with a feeling of regret and 
sorrow. All men may not have worthy ancestors, but all may 
be the founders of worthy families, or at least leave to poster- 
ity an honorable example and name. He who destroys an 
evil in his own nature gives a good influence to alltime. He 
who reverses adverse heredity is a benefactor of generations. 
Temperance is now taught in schools by physiology, and ethics 
will one day be taught largely by studies in heredity. He is 
indeed a celestial knight who changes the current of evil 
heredity into streams of good, and it is such moral heroism 
that the new era will recognize and crown. 


E, AND 





EDUCATION, LITERATUR 
ART. 


WHAT 1S EDUCATION ? 


FREDERICK PINCOTT. 





National Review, London, August. 

THE debate which took place last May in the House of 
Lords, on Lord Cross’s bill for the improvement of the legis- 
lative councils of India, was remarkable for the unanimity 
which existed on both sides of the House, both as to the de- 
sirability of granting some torm ot legislative government for 
India, and as to the unfitness of Indians for what we under- 
stand by representative institutions. Not more than five or 


| six per cent. of the people are able to read and write, and not 


ment of the House and of the country at large is, that the 
ability to read and write is a gauge of the more or less fitness 
of a people for the franchise. It appears to be forgotten that 
we in England have lived under elective representative in- 
stitutions for hundreds of years, whereas the wide diffusion of 
reading and writing is a development of the last half century. 


| It is indeed a state of things which is still on its trial as re- 


| 
| 
| 


gards the general contentment of the people, and to me it 
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seems to have no proper connection with the fitness or the 
right of people to elect their own representatives. In Europe, 
reading and writing have been made the means of raising the 
people from barbarism to the highest forms of civilization, 
and this circumstance may well cause Europeans to ascribe an 
exaggerated importance to those attainments. 


by which other people have attained a large measure of 
scholars'iip and refinement. 

I do not propdse to discuss the question in its relation to 
representative government. I propose to deal simply with 


the more general question of the relation of reading and | 
writing to education, with the object of arriving ata more 


just appraisement of their value as educational tests, and as 
measures of mental capacity. I hope to make it clear that 
it would be wise to place some limit on the public expenditure 
now lavished in England on those debatable acquirements. 
It has, in my opinion, become an object of urgency to contro- 
vert prevailing views on this subject; because the current 
errors are injuriously influencing the conduct of both legis- 
lators and the public at large. Education has grown into a 
monster of ominous dimensions, and is now fairly on the 
back of the country, like the Old Man of the Sea. It would 
have been wise to have settled the preliminary questions as 
to what education is, before committing the public to gigantic 
and costly enterprises of a supposed educational character. 

The initial error which lies at the base of our present prac- 
tice, is the assumption that reading and writing constitute 
“the elements of education.” It is universally supposed in 
England that unless a person can read and write, he has no 
education at all; he is held to be an uncivilized person—a 
mere barbarian. It is, however, known that nations destitute 
of scholastic acquirements have attained some dexterity in 
the manufacture of ornaments and gaudy clothes. But 
although this amount of mechanical skill is allowed to be 
compatible with an ignorance of reading and writing, no one 
on this side of the world supposes that persons unable to read 
a book can be capable of real refinement, or can in any proper 
sense be spoken of as educated people. Yet it is easy todem- 
onstrate that true education has no necessary connection 
with the mechanical arts of recording and transmitting ideas. 
They are useful means, but to assume that they are the only 
possible means, and that the absence of reading and writing 
is conclusive evidence that a people are destitute of civiliza- 
tion, and incapable of high ideas of citizenship, is to betray 
both ignorance and prejudice. 

As a startling instance of a very high degree of civilization 
having been attained without the assistance of reading and 
writing, I need only referto the Aztecs of Mexico. These 
_people had reached a very high level of civilization; they en- 
joyed to a remarkable extent the advantages which we know 
can only result from high forms of mental culture. They had 
instruction, and that of a very high order, in bothschools and 
colleges, in mathematics, astronomy, history, mythology, and 
in a literature rich in sacred and secular poems, dramas and 
philosophical compositions, but all instruction was imparted 
orally; from the highest to the lowest they were ignorant of 
reading and writing. 

Tre Zulus are another people whose intellectual power has 
been greatly developed without the aid of what we consider 
the elements of education. Every one will remember the 
famous conversation between Dr. Colenso and the Zulu, in 
which the pertinent remarks of the so-called savage shook the 
Christiar.ity of the worthy divine. 

The red Indian, not the creature of Cooper’s creation, but 
the Old North American Indian as he was, affords the aptest 
possible illustration of the most fully developed capacities of 
man, as respects quickness of perception general intelli- 


But the ad- | 
vantages resulting to ourselves from those paths to intellect- | 
ual advancement should not blind our eyes to every other | 
method of progression, nor prejudice us against the processes | 





gence, wide knowledge of fact, self-reliance, fortitude, readi- 
ness of resource, and the qualities which make a good citizen 
in whatever circumstances he may be placed. The mechani- 
cal drudgery performed by the British workman leaves his 
mind in a contemptible condition, when contrasted with the 
mental force developed by the ceaseless struggle for life which 
is the lot of the savage. 

The Hindoo peasant is for all practical purposes quite as 
well educated as the British workman, his thinking power is 


_ as good, his mind as well stored with facts, his respect for law 
| is as great, his passions are more under control, and in defer- 


ence to authority he far transcends the average Briton. 

With the attainment of these results, reading and writing 
have nothing whatever to do. I do not assert that people are 
the better for ignorance of those arts; but I do most seriously 
say that they have no necessary connection with mental and 
moral training. 





WOMEN AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 
J. G. FIvcu. 
Contemporary Review, London, August. 

THE recent successes of female students at Cambridge 
have not unreasonably attracted much public attention; and 
while it cannot be said that there is much that is surprising or 
unexpected in the experience we have thus gained, the experi- 
ence recalls what has been done in the past in England, in 
the matter of advanced female education. 

Mrs. Malaprop, who did not wish a daughter of hers to be 
a “‘ progeny of learning,” and whose artless description of a 
gentlewoman’s curriculum, while it excluded Greek, Hebrew, 
Mathematics and the “like inflammatory branches of learn- 
ing,” extended so far as toa ‘“ supercilious knowledge of ac- 
counts,” to some “knowledge of the contagious countries,” 
and above all to “ orthodoxy,” was not a bad representative 
of those who in the eighteenth century dominated the public 
opinion and set up the educational ideal in relation to girls. 
But even as late as 1867, when the Schools Inquiry Commis- 
sion of Lord Taunton made its elaborate investigation into 
the condition of secondary education in England, and in 
particular into the history and condition of educational en- 
dowments ; that body was able to report, that while in many of 
the later endowed schools, which offered to the children of 
the laboring poor an education supposed to be suited to their 
condition, scholars of both sexes were to be found, there was 
hardly a single endowed school in England, which had been 
deliberately designed to offer even the rudiments of a /zberal 
education to the sisters of the boys in the grammar schools. 

There has been a great change, however, since that day. 
The establishment of the Girls’ Public Day Schoo] Company, 
in 1874, mainly through the energetic efforts of Mrs. William 
Grey, her sister, Miss Shirreff,and Miss Mary Gurney, has, 
perhaps, had a larger influence on the improvement of femi- 
nine education than any single measure. The University of 
London in 1878 threw open all the examinations, degrees, 
honors and prizes of the University on precisely the same 
conditions as to men. Since then two new Universities 
have been incorporated—Victoria University, in the North of 
England, and the Royal University of Ireland ; and the Royal 
Charter in each case contains an express provision empower- 
ing the Senate to admit women to degrees. After 1878 came 
the effective encouragement which has been given to the 
cause of women in academic education by the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

Many anxious misgivings were at first entertained, even by 
those who had the strongest interest in the academic educa- 
tion of women, in regard to its possible effect on the health 
and physical vigor of the students. It was feared that the 


opening of new facilities for study and intellectual improve- 
ment would result in the creation of a new race of puny, sed- 
entary and unfeminine students, would destroy the grace and 
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charm of social life, and would disqualify women for their true 
vocation, the nurture of the coming race, and the governance 
of well-ordered, healthy and happy homes. All these predic- 
tions have been emphatically falsified by experience. 
really fatal enemy to health among young women is the aim- 
less, idle, frivolous life into which, for want of better employ- 
ment, they are so often tempted to drift. Intellectual pursuits, 
when duly coérdinated with other forms of activity, are at- 
tested by all the best medical authorities to be eminently con- 
ducive to health. Such records as exist in regard to the 
strength and general capacity of the students, to their mar- 
riages, and to the usefulness of their subsequent careers, are 
curiously contradictory of the dismal anticipations at first 
expressed on this subject. All the evidence obtainable shows, 
that there is no antagonism between serious study and a 
healthy and joyous life; and that the widening of woman's 


grace, and happiness of the home than to diminish it. 
last thirty years. 


probably futile. Education is essentially an inductive science, 


| 


_ is worth his salt, will himself pause occasionally, will go over 


The | 


the same ground again, because he feels, nay, he sees, if he 
has eyes to see, from the bewildered looks of his pupils, that 
he has not treated the subject quite successfully. 1 remem- 
ber professors who lectured on Metaphysics—for instance, 
Professor Weisse, at Leipsic, who seemed indeed to wrestle 
like Jacob with the Angel, till he found the right words for 


_ what he wished to say. 


a science of experiment and observation. A frzorz theories | 


are as much out of place here as in chemistry or astronomy. | 


What knowledge will prove of most worth to women, what 
they will value most, what they will best be able to turn to 
account, and what is best suited to their own intellectual and 
spiritual needs, we do not know, and cannot yet safely judge. 
Neither the philosophers nor the practical teachers have yet 
been able to formulate a coherent scheme of doctrine on these 
points. The tentative and empirical efforts of those who have 
tried their hands at framing a course of study, exclusively 
adapted to women, have all proved failures. In some future 
age it may become possible to map out the whole field of 
human knowledge, and to say what part of it should be culti- 


vated by one sex, and what part by the other. But at present 


_ occasionally “I don’t know.” 
intellectual interests is more likely to add to the charm, and | 


It is by no means necessary that every lecturer should be an 
original genius, a great discoverer or an eloquent orator. What 
is necessary is that he should be an honest man, aman who has 
acquired his knowledge by patient study, who has made it 
entirely his own, and who feels so perfectly at home in his own 
subject, that he is willing to answer any reasonable questions 
that may be addressed to him, without being ashamed to say 


That kind of lecturer does not 
simply teach facts; his object i#to teach how to master the 


| facts, how to arrange, how to digest, how to remember them. 
One other truth has been brought into clearer light by the He knows his own struggles in acquiring knowledge, and he 
history of educational development in England during the 


It is, that in our present state of knowledge | 
and experience, all attempts to differentiate the studies and | 


| voice appeals more powerfully to our imagination than a 
the intellectual careers of men and women are premature and 


fights, as it were, his own battles over, once more, before the 


eyes of his pupils. If he has faith in what he teaches, his 


a 
No italics, nor signs of exclamation can equal in 
impressiveness the natural emphasis of conviction that issues 
at times, like an electric current, from the voice of a teacher, 
or even of a most unimpassioned preacher. A book some- 
times may kindle enthusiasm, but the shortest and safest way 


from the heart to the heart is, and always will be, the human 
voice. 


silent page. 


With regard to teaching lectures, 1 quite agree with our 
critics that they ought to be based on a text-book. A teacher 
should either dictate the outlines of his lectures, which by his 
oral teaching he has to endow with flesh, with muscles, with 
nerves and life, or prepare a syllabus which should contain 
bibliographical notices recommending certain books and war- 
ring against others. The time wasted by students in the 


| country, by reading useless, stupid, and even mischievous 


the materials for a decision do not exist, and any assumption | 


that we are in a position to decide will serve only to make the 
future solution of the problem in a wise and satisfactory way 
more difficult. 


A LECTURE IN DEFENCE OF 


PRoF. MAX MULLER. 


LECTURES. 


New Review, New York, August. 


| books, 


books is incredible. 

I doubt whether they who profess an entire want of confi- 
dence in lectures are really aware of all the pains that are 
taken in order to ensure their efficiency. Ifa book by itself 
could really do all that we try to do by means of lectures and 
I doubt whether our lecturers would have been so 


thoroughly appreciated in the various provincial centres as 


Ir has been said that when there isa really good book it is | 


better to read that book than to attend a course of lectures. 
This sounds very plausible, no doubt. The best book on any 
subject must contain more valuable and more trustworthy in- 
formation than can possibly be claimed by each of the ninety- 
nine professors who lecture on the same subject. But suppos- 
ing that there is such a best book—one of those mythical 
Hundred Best Books of which we have heard so much of late 
—that book may be a monument cf industry, a storehouse of 
learning, a perfect work of genius, but is it the best book 
therefore for the purposes of teaching? No man will become 
a painter by looking at Raphael. No one will become a mu- 
sician by listening to a symphony of Beethoven. And no one 
will become a philosopher by pondering over the pages of 
Kant’s Critic of Pure Reason. A young man may not want 
the same amount of guidance as a boy; but he wants help, 
advice, encouragement, and human sympathy, and these he 
can get from a man only, and not from a book. It has been 
said, that in reading a book we can sit and ponder silently 
over a difficult passage, while a professor has to talk on for 
ever and ever, without stopping. Now it is quite true we can- 
not interrupt a professor and say: ‘‘ Stop, stop, sir, 1 have not 


quite taken in your argument.” But surely a professor who 


they evidently have been hitherto. 
circumspice ! 

But although I have tried to defend lectures, and have en- 
deavored to show how even in these days, when the deluge 
of books seems to have set in, we cannot do without lectures, 
I must admit that there is with lectures, and particularly with 


St argumentum quarts, 


| eloquent lecturers, this great danger, that they produce too 
| implicit a deference to authority. /urare in verba magistri isa 


| 


real danger against which the pupil mhust be on his guard. 


REALISM AND DECADENCE IN FRENCH FICTION— 
PIERRE LOTI. 
Quarterly Review, London, July. 

REALISM—Pessimism ; Pessimism— Realism ; the pendulum 
swings to and fro, always describing the same hopeless curve, 
in this literature of an exhausted race, the life-blood of which 
seems corrupted in its veins. Only the most unwholesome 
metaphors derived from hospital or asylum, will convey an 
adequate sense of the impression made, as by the vulgarity of 
M. Zola, so by the nerveless refinement and deep melancholy 
in which the soul of M. Bourget takes delight. Nor is he 
alone in his conviction that the world, as Littré said, is a very 
interior planet—is, to speak out the truth, wrapped up in our 
social impostures, the worst of all possible worlds, a system of 
cruel unreason. The exquisite writer who calls himself Pierre 
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Loti, is never tired of taking up his parable to the same effect. 
That feeling for the beauty of landscape, of skies and seas, 
and the great world out of doors, which seems at last to be 
awakening in French poets and romancists, giving the lan- 
guage a charm it never had before, is combined in the author 
of Pécheurs d’Island with a sadness relieved by no gleam of a 
larger hope. The terror and loveliness; the gray mists of the 
North or the intense tropical lights which make the heavens 
a blinding vision; the lonely sands and salt weeds of the 
Breton coast ; the wasted Arctic sun, pale as any moon, where 
it hangs on the edge of the horizon; the phantom waters 
dotted over with visionary sails,—such as these, in Pierre 
Loti’s significant language, “are eternal things,” visible, 
steadfast, not to be interpreted. They are always there, and, 
from age to age, man is consumed in their presence. Has 
this sailor-poet read Pascal? Hardly; yet he might have 
chosen for the motto of his Malf-sad, half-sensuous romances 
those well-known words: ‘Le dernier acte est toujours sanglant, 
guelgue belle gue soit la comédie en toute la reste. 
de la terre sur la téte, et en votla pour jamazs. Did, then, the 
lives of Gaud and Yaun, tender-hearted old grandmother 
Yvonne, and the rest of them, signify so little, that whether 


they suffered or rejoiced, was all one to the deaf and blind | 


nature of things? Is the last idol that men worship not even 
a blood-stained Moloch, but the supreme Indifference? So 
judged Spinoza, so repeat after him the sect of the Unknow- 
able, to whom it appears beyond belief that the heart of man 
should divine by its deepest emotions what is at the heart of 
Nature. A little moment of promise and passion, great fears, 
irremediable losses; and then the sea overwhelms and swal- 
lows down what the earth has brought forth. Seed-time and 
harvest return, return for ever; but there is no garner of life. 
Endle’s generations, no immortality. The spiritual creed, 
relying on which, men have dared and done noble things for 
thousands of years, has at length, these writers tell us, been 
shattered, dissolved, explained away, by science running out 
into nescience, like a stream losing itself in mid-Atlantic. 
The veil of Maya being lifted shows us, in Anniel’s astonishing 
phrase, ‘‘the illusion of the great Death.” For all alike is 
illusion, death as well as life, good and evil, pleasure and pain, 
love, righteousness, remorse, penitence, and, beyond all other 
things, hope. “ 2” voila pour jamais.” 

Such are the prophets, apostles, martyrs of the new time, 
each bearing his illuminated scroll, written within and with- 
out, professing to have the secret hidden from the beginning 
and to publish it gratis. Are we justified in asserting a family 
likeness between them all? Is Rousseau their father, or would 
he disown them as impostors? All the symptoms in French 
literature point to “ décadence ” as its source, and the Renaas, 
Bourgets, and Daudets are not slow to recognize it. It is 
not that realism is in itself a sign of decay. Realism is 
broad enough to cover every aspect of life. The Realist who 
delights in picturing pure, healthy scenes and sentiments 
has no lack of material; but in French Realism, a pu- 
trescent civilization, a corruption of high and low, a cynical 
shamelessness meet us at every turn, from the photographs 
which insult modesty in the shop windows of the Boulevards, 
and the pornographic literature on the book-stalls, to the 
multiplication of divorces, and the “drama of adultery ”’ ac- 
cepted as a social ordinance. The civilizing bond of the 
moral law has burst asunder in France; and the whole beast- 
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THE DISTINCTIONS OF THE ARTS. 
FRANCIS PHILLIMORE, 
Merry England, London, August. 


THE aims and the characters of the arts have never been in 
so much danger of confusion as in our time and country, 
though the arts, far from being identical, are not only differ- 
ent, but complementary. 

The arts are divided into two distinct classes—the Intelli- 
gent or Impressionary, and the Intellectual. To the former 
category belong the arts which reproduce forms or impressions 
singlyand simply. Such are Painting and the Drama, arts 
suited to the genius of the Latin races. The intellectual are 
the two high and complex arts of thought and sensibility, 
namely, Music and Literature. Arts of the same class are not 
confounded with each other. There is no confusion of paint- 
ing, for instance, with the drama, or of music with letters, but 
the mixture is apt to take place between arts of different 
classes, as, for instance, between the drama and music or be- 
tween painting and music or literature, and it is by such 
adulteration with things categorically distinct that the arts 
are seriously injured. 

The art, the adulteration of which is most readily explicable, 
is painting; for the genius of the English nation being intel- 
lectual rather than intelligent, painting is an un-English art. 
It is also the art which is most commonly confounded with 
literature. The picture which most generally pleases even the 
cultivated taste of England is the picture which “ tells astory.” 
English popular interest cannot be awakened by a landscape 
which does not bear the name of the place represented, or does 
not contain some allegorical] human figure. although the real 
interest of a landscape consists not in its truthfulness as a 
pictorial description nor in any trite or obvious allegory, but 
rather in its being a certain painter’s mode of reflecting Na- 
ture,and therefore an unconscious revelation of himself. 
Again, in the case of pictures, the subjects of which are inci- 
dents, whether real or imaginary, of human life: the novel- 
reading public will not be satisfied with one—the most vivid— 
passage of a painted story; they must have the whole; they 
demand and generally obtain a feeble and ridiculous continu- 
ation of the picture—a sequel! And as regards allegorical 
painting, it may be said, that more than one English artist 
has painted an allegorical picture which must obviously be con- 
demned as corruptly literary, because the allegory it was in- 
tended to convey is—like that contained in the phrase “that 
fox, Herod”—a metaphor belonging to the region of pure 
thought, of which no pictorial representation is possible. 

Next, as regards the actor’s art—the drama. It is more sin- 
gle, simple, outward, and intelligent—more distinctly Latin in 
its genius—than even the painter’s art. Less than other 
artists should the actor display the literary temper of mind 
that “ looks before and after.”” He should be concentrated 
in the present moment. So Garrick was. But English actors 
of a later day are principally literary in their powers. 

Now, in respect to music. Strictly speaking there is no 
modern English music ; but the music which the English have 
in a sense made their own by national admiration and adop- 
tion, is what may not inaptly be termed note-painting. Such 
music, as exemplified by the powerful scenic and dramatic 


| passages in Meyerbeer and in Handel’s choruses, imitating a 


nature it kept in check, is stripping itself of its last shreds of | 


decency, that it may go about naked and not ashamed. “ All 


has ended in the mire, in the abyss of the eternal nothingness, 
cries the hero of Le Mariage de Loti.” 


nation possessed with that belief has become either a Psalm 
of Death, or, as M. Renan proves in L’Abbesse de Jouarre,a 
wild outburst of Epicurean sensuality. 


exclaims: 
“« Resigne-tot mon ceur ; dors ton sommeil de brute.” 


With Baudelaire it 
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storm, or a plague of flies, or the wilful ways of a flock of 
sheep, is graphic; but Music is so close to the heart of man 
and the heart of Nature, that it is not in the imitation of dra- 
matic forms and outward actions that she finds her best ex- 
pression. She is most truly music when, through no image 


| of the eyes, no word of the tongue—nay, through no otherwise 


formable thought of the mind-—she speaks in her owh direct 


_ way. 


Lastly, as regards literature. This, the great intellectual 
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art, is distinctively the art of the literary English people. 
That there should be a literary admixture in the pictorial art 
of sucha people is intelligible; but pictorial corruption in 
their literature is hard to explain; and yet thestyle of writing 
which gains most praise in England is that style, replete with 
pictorial adjectives, to which popular admiration applies the 
pictorial epithet, word-painting. The capacity of forming 
mental pictures is not a corrupt one. On the contrary it is 
inherent in our incorrupt state of mind. It is strong in the 
child and in the poet. When by virtue of this capacity a 
writer realizes his subject, his simplest and least deliberate 
words will be alive with truth, and will as a matter of course 
create pictures ina reader’s mind; but where the power of 
forming mental pictures is wanting, the author makesastren- 


uous effort to realize his subject, and it is this effort that | 


results in an exuberance of adjectives—a blemish found in 
much of the literature of the day, but more especially in con- 
temporary criticism, the style of which is superabundantly, 
violently, wearily, immodestly picturesque. There are several 
collateral evils to which the adoption of this impure style 
gives rise, but the chief objection to it is its futility. Litera- 
ture is the art of arts, the ‘“‘ complementary life ” of the world. 
There is no power of the body or soul of man to which she 
does not reach and to which she cannot give the happiness 
of that ideal completion. From the inner place where she 
holds her throne she can produce images like Painting and 
sounds like Music. She needs not to borrow from the other 
arts, for she has sway over them all. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 
CHARLES WILLEBY. 
Belgravia, London, August. 
‘* Whence art thou—from what causes dost thou spring, 
O Music, thou divine, mysterious thing ?” 

THE history of the world shows no time when life was so 
rapid, and human emotion so complex as the present century ; 
and this has generated a peculiarly restless and feverish tem- 
perament, especially noticeable in large cities. Can we won- 
der that in its own sphere—that of emotion—music should try 
to keep pace with these developments ? 

Music excites, expresses, regulates and relieves the life of 
emotion. By well-rendered music the emotions are exercised, 
even as the muscles of the body are exercised by athletics. 
It is no light task, intellectually, to appreciate the technical 
form and excellence of a great musical work, but the task is 
highly refining. 

Music is not mere pastime. Its effects are both powerful 
and beneficial, not only upon the cultured few, but upon the 
uncultured many. Says the Rev. Dr. Haweis: 

‘IT have known the oratorio of the ‘‘ Messiah” draw the lowest 
dregs of Whitechapel into a church to hear it, and during the per- 
formance sobs have broken forth from the silent and attentive throng. 
Will any one say that for these people to have their feelings for once 
put through such a noble and long-sustained exercise as that could be 
otherwise than beneficial?” 

If the lower orders could have as much of music as of the 
low literature with which they beguile their spare hours, there 
would be a large decrease in crime. Music imparts only good 
influences, while this low class of literature incites its votaries 
to commit the crimes and practise the vices of which they 
read. Music could be made the means to wean the people 
from the low pleasures which brutalize and debase. 

Music is to a great extent the language of our feelings. The 
Christian congregation proclaims the glory of God in song; 
armies move in parade to the measure of the full military 
band, march to deadly conflict to the inspiring notes of the 
fife and drum, and follow a dead comrade to his final rest to 
the melancholy measure of the funeral march; while “ twink- 
ling feet” keep merry time to the music of the dance. 











* Of the great effect of music on musicians we have ample 
testimony. Cherubini was so moved upon first hearing a 
symphony of Haydn that ‘‘ he trembled all over, his eyes grew 
dim, and this condition continued long after the symphony 
ended.”’ 

Berlioz says of himself: 


‘*While hearing certain pieces of music, my vital forces seem at first 
to be doubled. I feel a delicious pleasure in which reason has no 
part. The habit of analysis then gives rise to admiration, 

My arteries pulsate violently. Tears often indicate a progressive 
stage of the paroxysm which becomes more intense, and is followed 
by spasmodic contortions of the muscles, trembling in all the limbs, 
a total numbness in the feet and hands, partial paralysis of the optic 
and auditory nerves—I can no longer see—I can hardly hear 





vertigo 
almost swooning.” 

But it is not alone musicians who experience extraordinary 
effects. The great Italian poet, Alfieri, says in his memoirs : 

‘‘This varied and enchanting music sank deep into my soul, agitating 
the inmost recesses of my heart to such a degree, that for several 
weeks I experienced the most profound melancholy, which was not, 
however, wholly unattended with pleasure. I am fully con- 
vinced that nothing acts so powerfully upon the mind as all species of 
music, and particularly the sound of female voices. 


Nothing excites 
more varied or terrific sensations. 


The plots of most of my tragedies 
were either formed while listening to music, or a few hours afterwards.” 

Instrumental music may be almost considered a universal 
language. It does not require the aid of words to make 
itself understood in the same sense among all civilized com- 
munities, and exercises the same influence on the heart and 
soul of nations differing most widely; bearing to all, the mes- 
sage which the composer has in view. 

Music is not pure to the pure only, but pure toall. She 
can transport us into a sphere where selfishness and worldli- 
ness have no part; give us pleasure we cannot account for; 
and conjure from within us feelings we cannot reason upon, 
and which cannot fail to elevate and refine. 


SCIENTIFIC, 





THE FALL OF MAN AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 
ANDREW DICKSON WHITE, LL.D. 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, August. 

EVER since the beginning of man’s effective thinking upon 
the great problems around him, two views have existed re- 
garding the life of the human race upon earth, each utterly 
opposed to the other. The first of these is the belief that 
man was created “in the beginning ” a perfect being, endowed 
with the highest moral and intellectual powers, but that there 
came a “ fall,” as the result of which evil, toil, sorrow, and 
death entered into the world. 

Nothing could be more natural than such an explanation 
of the existence of evil. Men adopted it just as naturally as 
they adopt the theory that the Almighty hangs up the stars 
as lights in the solid firmament above the earth, or flings 
comets as signs and wonders to scare a wicked world, or “ opens 
the windows of heaven ” to let down the “ waters that be above 
the heavens ” and thus to give rain upon the earth. 

A belief then in a primeval period of innocence, physical 
perfection and intellectual strength, from which men for 
some fault fell, is perfectly in accordance with what we should 
expect. 

Among the earliest known records of our race, we find this 
view taking shape in the Chaldean legend of a war between 
the gods, and a fall of man; both of which seemed necessary 
to explain the existence of evil. 

In Greek mythology, perhaps the best known statement was 
made by Hesiod; to him it was revealed regarding the men 
of the most ancient times, thatjthey were at first “a golden 
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race,” that “as gods they were wont to live with a life void of* 
care, without labor and trouble; nor was wretched old age at 

all impending, but ever did they delight themselves out of the 

reach of all ills, and they died as if overcome by sleep.” But 

there came a fall. Pandora, the first woman created, received 

a vase which, by divine command, was to remain closed; but 

she was tempted to open it, and troubles, sorrow, and sick- 

ness in every form escaped into the world, Hope alone remain- 

ing. 

So too in Roman mythological poetry, the well-known pic- 
ture by Ovid is but one among the many exhibitions of this 
same belief in a primitive golden age—a Saturnean cycle— 
one of the constantly recurring attempts, so universal and so 
natural in the early history of man, to account for the exist- 
ence of evil, care and toil on earth, by explanatory myths and 
legends. 

This view we also find embodied in the sacred tradition of 
the Jews. As to the Christian Church, no word of its Blessed 
Founder indicates that it was committed by Him to this 
theory. How it was developed, it does not lie within the 
province of this chapter to point out; suffice it that, though 
among English-speaking nations by fags the most important in- 
fluence in its favor has come from Milton’s inspiration, rather 
than from that of older sacred books, no doctrine has been 
more universally accepted. 

On the other hand, appeared at an early period the opposite 
view—that mankind instead of having fallen from a high in- 
tellectual, moral and religious condition, has slowly risen 
from low and brutal beginnings. Lucretius’s statement of this 
theory is in his great poem on The Nature of Things. Despite 
its errors, it remains among the most remarkable examples of 
prophetic insight in the history of the race. The inspiration 
of Lucretius gave him almost miraculous glimpses of truth; 
his view of the development of civilization from the rudest 
beginning to the height of its achievements is a wonderful 
growth, rooted in observation and thought, branching forth 
into a multitude of striking facts and fancies ; and among these 
is the statement regarding the sequence of inventions: 


** Man’s earliest arms were fingers, teeth and nails, 
And stones and fragments from the branching woods; 
Then copper next; and last, as latest traced, 

The tyrant, iron.” 


During the medizval ages of faith this view was totally ob- 
scured, but®at the revival of learning in the fifteenth cen- 
tury it reappeared, and in the first part of the seventeenth 
century we find, that among the crimes for which Vanini was 
sentenced at Toulouse to have his tongue torn out and to be 
burned alive, was his belief that there is a gradation extend- 
ing upward from the lowest to the highest form of created 
beings. 

The idea kept constantly cropping out during the eigh- 
teenth century, and the investigations of the last forty years 
have shown beyond a doubt, that instead of a fa// there has 
been a rise of man from the earliest indications in the Qua- 
ternary, or even possibly in the Tertiary period. 

The first blow at the fully developed doctrine of “the fall” 
came from geology. Later the human skulls and bones found 
in various European deposits were compared, and it was thus 
made certain, that in the remote past of the early Quaternary, 
if not even in the Tertiary age, there were already various 
types of humanity living in various grades of civilization. 
These same discoveries furnished evidence of an upward ten- 
dency in man, from the first appearance of which we have any 
traces: every race passed through its rude stone age before it 
reached the polished stone age ; and skill in the manufacture of 
polished stone implements was acquired before man began to 
work in metal. Highest proof of all, Egypt, too, beneath its 
monuments of hoary antiquity, has disclosed the evidences of 
an earlier stone age. 

Taking the whole mass of testimony together, the vast an- 





tiquity of man and the evolution of civilization from its low- 
estto its highest forms, are proved by the archzological discov- 
eries in Egypt and elsewhere beyond all reasonable doubt. 





CLIFF DWELLERS OF THE MANCOS CANONS. 
FREDERICK H. CHAPIN. 
American Antiquarian, Mendon, Jil., Fuly. 


BEYOND the Southern Rockies, where Utah, Arizona and 
New Mexico border upon Colorado’s frontier lines, is a strange 
land inhabited by strange people, and containing monuments 
and relics of yet stranger tribes of an unknown antiquity. From 
the melting snows of the lofty Sierras, rivers far larger than 
those of the present day have run to the South and West, 
cutting out a network of cafions in the sandstone plateau, 
that give to the landscape an appearance resembling the face 
of the moon. Among some of the deep cuts and weird val- 
leys, dwell remnants of wild tribes which once hunted among 
the mountains to the north and east. All along the banks of 
the San Juan River and some of its tributaries are gathered 
bands of the Ute Indians, who, in the more remote districts, 
far from the agencies of the reservation, lead a primitive life. 
Over the Colorado line in Arizona is the reservation of the 
Navajo Indians, and to the south and west of them are the 
Pueblos of the Zunis and Maquis. 

These latter live in communistic towns, built of stone and 
adobe, and are supposed to be the descendants of the pre- 
historic race—a once numerous people, the ruins of whose 
edifices are found here upon cliff and in valley throughout a 
broad zone. They were known in early times to the Span- 
iards, through rumors brought to the ears of Nuno de Guz- 
man in 1530. 

The fact that the country contained archeological remains 
of great interest seems to have been lost sight of until the 
middle of the present century, when the exploring par- 
ties of the United States Government rediscovered, as it were, 
the homes of many of the Pueblos, for the most part in- 
habited dwellings of stone and adobe. Lieut. Simpson, 
however, discovered in Chaco Cafion (Northern New Mexico) 
deserted ruins ofa people called ‘Cliff Dwellers,” the pre- 
sumed ancestors of the present Maquis and Zunis. 

The United States Survey in recent years made some fur- 
ther discoveries, but the ground covered by the remains em- 
braced an area of several thousand square miles, the parties 
were far froma base of supplies, the Indians hostile, and, al- 
though they brought to light the remains of works of ancient 
masonry which elicited a great deal of interest, they over- 
looked all the grandest ruins of the lost people, some of which 
have recently been brought to light by Messrs. Richard and 
Alfred Wetheriil of the village of Mancos. They are the 
owners of large herds of cattle which roam through the valleys 
and over the Mesas, often straying down into the land of the 
Utes, whither long rides are required to bring them back to 
the settlement. In taking these excursions Richard, espe- 
cially, has discovered many cliff-houses of great interest in 
Navajo, Mocassin, Acowitz, Cliff and other side cafions of the 
Mancos, and has given many of these abandoned dwellings a 
careful examination; but all his previous discoveries pale 
before the remarkable one made on December 8, 1888. 

On that day he was riding on the Mesa, looking for some 
stray cattle. As was his custom, he scanned thoroughly all 
the little side cafions, and upon searching the verge of the 
right-hand gorge of the left-hand fork of Cliff Cafion, a west- 
ern branch of the Mancos,a locality which he had never 
chanced to visit before, he saw over the deep gulf,and undera 
projecting cliff on the eastern side, the grandest collection of 
stone buildings yet discovered in the Mancos district. In 
appearance it was like a ruined fortress, with towers, ram- 
parts and bastions—an astonishing sight, and allina fair state 
of preservation. 
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Returning toward the ranch, he met a party of hunters, 
among whom was Mr. Charles M. Loyd, of Durango, whom he 
succeeded in interesting in his discovery to such an extent, 
that several of them spent three months in excavating among 
the different ruins; and the result of their work now rests in 
the rooms of the Historical Society at Denver. Besides the 
numerous, nearly perfect specimens of jars, bowls, knives, 
needles, baskets, cloth, matting, etc., eighteen skulls were 
found, all articles of great interest to the student of ethnology 
and archeology. 

It was this wonderland which my companion, Mr. C. P. 
Howard, and myself made the chief objective point of a visit 
to Colorado. Richard Wetherill accompanied us to the ruins, 
and we remained long and ransacked the structure from one 
end tothe other. According to Richard’s measurements, the 
space occupied by the building is 425 feet long, 80 feet high in 
front and 80 feet deep in the centre. One hundred and 
twenty-four rooms were traced on the ground floor,and a 
thousand people may have lived within its confines. 

The age of these ruins is hard to determine. Located ina 
dry climate, protected from all aerial forces, there is no reason 
why the walls, if unmolested, should not stand for a thousand 
years, and as little reason to doubt that they may have stood 
a thousand years in the past. 

Who the builders were is at present mere matter of conjec- 
ture; but thorough and careful excavation would perhaps 
reveal relics, which would throw light on the early history of 
the primitive inhabitants. One thing is certain, they had no 
metals ; the massive stone blocks were dressed with an almost 
shapeless stone implement. 


CANST THOU GUIDE ARCTURUS? 
E. W. MAUNDER. 
Sunday Magazine, London, August. 


ARCTURUS was the star that first taught men that the so- 
called fixed stars had movements of theirown. He-seemsto 
move more swiftly across the sky than any other of the 
brighter stars. True, the unaided eye could never detect its 
motion in a single year, or even in several years; but its drift 
is most perceptible in a telescope, and in the course of genera- 
tions its change of place is rendered very evident. In eight 
hundred years it will traverse a portion of the sky equal to 
the diameter of the full-moon; in the two thousand years 
which have elapsed since the date of the first catalogue of 
which we know—that of Hipparchus—it has travelled two 
and a half times that distance. 

Already we have drawn upon three countries for our infor- 
mation. The ‘annual proper motion,” the apparent distance 
in the sky, that is to say, which Arcturus traverses in a year, 
has been deduced by a German astronomer from a comparison 
of a Greenwich catalogue of the last century with a Russian 
one of this. For further information we cross the Atlantic, 
and Dr. Elkin of the Yale College Observatory informs us in 
his annual report of date June 7, 1888, that the “annual par- 
allax of Arcturus is “ + 0. 018 deg.” 

Dry figures these, but their meaning is a marvellous one. 
They mean that, as viewed from the distance of Arcturus, the 
entire orbit of the earth around the sun would look no larger 
than the circumference of a half-penny at a distance of ninety 
miles. Note that it is not the huge bulk of the earth: nor 
even that of the sun, which is a hundred times greater in 
diameter, which would appear so infinitesimally small when 
seen from Arcturus, but the entire orbit of the earth, 186 mill- 
ions of miles across. 

It may be asked how we know how large the orbit of the 
earth would be as seen from Arcturus. We know it because 
the real change in the position of the earth as it passes in six 
months from one side of its orbit to the other, makes the star 
appear to change its place by a very small amount. The star 
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seems to travel round a tiny orbit in the year, and this orbit 
that it seems to follow must be just the same apparent size as 
seen from the earth, as the real orbit of the earth would be as 
seen from Arcturus. As, however, the star has a real forward 
motion of its own, the actualeffect of the change of the earth’s 
places on the apparent motion of the star is not, as would be 
the case if the star were really at rest, to make it seem to re- 
volve in an orbit, so much so as to make it appear to follow a 
winding, rather than a straight course. 

The distance of Arcturus would be marvel enough if that 
fact stood alone. It would speak of a universe of all but in- 
finite vastness, a universe too great for our feeble thought 
ever really to fathom. But two other facts stand out which 
setthe marvel higher. The one is the exceeding swiftness 
with which Arcturus is seen to move, the other the bright- 
ness with which it shines. Taking its annual motion at the 
figures Dr. Elkin has adopted, we find that the distance the 
star travels in the year, as seen from our standpoint, is 127 
times as great as the distance between the earth and the sun 
as seen from the standpoint of Arcturus. Twenty-four 
thousands of millions of miles in a year; 374 miles in every 
second of time. 

No work of man, no terrestrial experience can give us an 
idea of a speed like this, and even in comparison with the 
velocities of other bodies in the solar system, it appears remark- 
able. Let us in imagination take up a station at aconvenient 
height above the earth’s orbit, and at a distance of 900,000 
miles inadvance of it. At that point we should see our earthly 
home shining in the distance about the size of the full moon 
as it appears to us now. Ere long we should notice that it 
was growing larger and larger as it hurried forward. In six 
hours it would have doubled its diameter, in three hours more 
it would have doubled it again. Soon the whole heaven 
would be filled by the advancing globe; the hemisphere first 
presented to us would pass under, and some thirteen hours 
after we first saw it, it would rush past us. One minute 

would barely elapse while London and its spreading suburbs 
/ were passing by. And yet in comparison with the speed of 
Arcturus the earth travels at a snail’s pace. 

We cannot calculate certainly the size of Arcturus. It is 
very, very many times larger than the sun, and, if its surface 
shines no brighter, it must be more than a million-fold as 
large—large enough to fill up all the space between us 
andthe sun. It isthe swiftest, and, so far as our information 
goes, the largest star of which we yet know; at once the Titan 
and the winged Mercury of the Celestial orbs. 

“Canst thou guide Arcturus with hissons?’’ We cannot 
guess the motive power which drives the great star at such a 
speed. We recognize the compelling force urging our world 
along. But gravitation can give us no clue whatever to 
the flight of Arcturus. Wecan only say “It is the will of 
God.” 


INHIBITION 





IN THE PHENOMENA OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 

ALFRED BINET. 

Revue Philosophique, Paris, August. 

INHIBITION is the term physiologists generally use to 
designate the reciprocally antagonistic influence, by which the 
various elements of the nervous system suspend each other’s 
functional activity; but inhibition is not confined to the 
domain of physiology. In psychic elements also there resides 
a somewhat similar property of mutual antagonism. 

An analysis of the mental processes by which we arrive at 
a negation, affords one example of antagonism in the region 
of thought. The assertion “there is no book on that table,” 
for instance, is not founded on the perception of the non- 
existence of a book, for it is impossible to see a nonentity ; 
but it is the result produced by the conception, first of the 
table with a book on it and then of the table with its surface 
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completely visible. Here are two successive mental images, 
the second of which repels or effaces the first. 

The case of the rectification of a sensorial illusion is some- 
what similar to that of a negation. It is well known, that if 
you close your eyes and roll a little ivory ball between the 
fore and middle fingers of one of your hands, the sense of 
touch, which in this peculiar case is inexact, will give you the 
idea that there are two balls in your hand ; but as soon as you 
open your eyes, your sense of sight, correcting the sense of 
touch, will convince you that there is only one ball, and the 
correction once made, it will be impossible for you, by any ef- 
fort of will or imagination, to reproduce in your mind your 
first idea that there were two balls. Here again are two an- 
tagonistic conceptions, of which one completely suppresses the 
other. 

The records of hypnotism furnish the following example 
among others. It has been ascertained by experiment, that 
if it is suggested to a hypnotized subject that he does not see 
a person or thing that is visibly present, or that he sees some 
object that is not visible, the suggestion not only falsifies his 
power of perception with regard to the particular object in- 
dicated, but develops in his mind a series of untrue concep- 
tions derived, like logical consequences, from the false funda- 
mental idea. If, forexample, it is suggested to him that he 
does not see a certain person present, he will not only cease 
to see that person but will see behind him the things which 
would have been visible, if his body did not screen them from 
view. 

From the principle already enunciated, that a positive con- 
ception is an indispensable preliminary of negation, it may be 
deduced, that in the case here described the hypnotized sub- 
ject forms, first,a mental picture in which a certain opaque 
body is visible and certain objects behind it are not, and then 
another mental picture in which the previously invisible 
objects are substituted for the body which is no longer seen. 
In other words, the hypnotized subject has two sets of antag- 
onistic conceptions, of which not only does the later suppress 
the earlier, but the false destroys the true. 

A variety of other examples may be drawn from other laws 
of thought, such as the suppression of certain mental images 
by fixed ideas, the modification of certain recollections by 
certain others, the mental conflict arising out of the two 
fields of binocular vision, and the process by which we arrive 
at the idea of the depth, in addition to the other two dimen- 
sions (the length and breadth), of figures sculptured in relief. 

These examples do not justify the construction of a com- 
plete theory of mental antagonisms, but they suffice to show 
that there is a psychological inhibition, and that it exists in 
great variety of form. 
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CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS. 
FRANCIS R. BEATTIE, Pu.D., D.D. 
Presbyterian Quarterly, Chester, S. C., Fuly. 

Wuart is Christian apologetics? What purpose is it to 
serve? In view of the diversity of opinion on these points it 
seems a hopeless task to attempt to make plain what the func- 
tion of Christian apologetics really is. Nevertheless, I suggest 
the following descriptive definition. Apologetics is that 
branch of theological science which presents a reasoned de- 
fence and vindication of the essential truth, the supernatural 
origin, the divine authority, and the inherent sufficiency of 
the Christian system of doctrine, worship, morals and redemp- 





tion as the only adequate religion for mankind, together with 


the systematic refutation of all antagonistic systems. This 
definition gives a threefold office to Christian apologetics. 
Its first office is the defence of Christianity. The second office 





is the vindication of the Christian system. Its third office is 
that of refutation. By means of this office the apologete must 
in turn attack the systems opposed to Christianity; and his 
work here will not be complete till he has refuted anti-theistic 
and anti-Christian theories of every kind. He must enter on 
an aggressive warfare and lay down his arms only when the 
last enemy is driven from the field. 

Having thus explained the threefold office of Christian 
apologetics, let us consider the wide domain in which the 
materials of discussion chiefly lie. That domain may be di- 
vided into three great sections: 

I. There is what may be called fundamental or philosophi- 
cal apologetics, where the great debate is between the 
theistic and anti-theistic theories of the universe. Here the 
attention is arrested by a preliminary question of vital im- 
portance. That question concerns the reality of human 
knowledge and the office of faith in matters of religion. The 
apolegete must be an active participant in the debates now* 
going on in regard to the theory of knowledge. If he capitu- 
lates to the empiricist or idealist on the field of psychology, 
he will be compelled, sooner or later, to surrender to the 
sceptic or the agnostic in the realm of religion. So on the 
side of the philosophy of belief equal care must be taken. 
Any theory which sets faith in antagonism over against reason, 
and tells us that we must believe what absolutely contradicts 
reason inits fundamental principles cannot be admitted. Any 
view which says that we may believe what reason can give no 
evidence for must not be adopted. Any doctrine which so 
exalts faith above knowledge as to make the former the sole 
instrument in matters of religion must be carefully guarded 
against. 

Having taken good ground in regard to these questions, the 
apologete is prepared to enter upon the wide field of theistic 
discussion. He must establish theism on the positive side 
and then enter on an active campaign against anti-theistic 
doctrines. He may engage his opponents in the following 
order: First, he may go forth against atheism in its various 
forms. Next, positivism, as one of the allies or retainers of 
atheism, must be combatted. Then materialism, with its 
heavy artillery and earthworks, must be assaulted. Fourth, 
the forces of deism, which admits the existence of God but 
regards Him as the absentee landlord of the universe, must 
be encountered, and both its naturalistic and rationalist wings 
must be routed. Then the four legions—Hindoo, Eleatic, 
Spinozistic and Hegelian—of that great monistic system 
which is known as pantheism, must be in turn attacked and 
overthrown. Finally, the scattering hosts of pessimism, 
secularism and socialism are to be warded off, while the fly- 
ing mercenaries of spiritualism, who love good pay and do 
their fighting in the dark, are to be driven away by the 
weapons of truth. 

IJ. Returning victorious from this long campaign, the apolo- 
gete will be ready to enter the second section of the wide field 
in which the great work lies, that of historical or evidential 
apologetics, where the gist of the controversy is between the 
supernatural and anti-supernatural views of the Bible and 
Christianity. Here the apologete, having discovered as the 
peculiar possession of the Christian system,—the supernatural, 
—must explain its nature and manifestations. He must explain 
the precise nature of revelation and defend the fact of zspzra-- 
tizon—defending a doctrine of inspiration which is plenary, 
though not purely mechanical; which is dynamical, though 
not of degrees; and which is verbal so far as the autographs 
of the inspired books are concerned. He must consider the 
Miracle in certain forms, and its relation to the uniformity of 
nature. Then passing to a study of the Christ of History as 
the divine Redeemer, the apologete will, in the last place, find 
the supernatural manifested ina kingdom which is the church. 

III. It will be necessary for the apologete to enter the field 
of polemical or irenical apologetics, where the main topics of 
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discussion relate to the bearing of modern scientific research | 
upon a divine revelation such as the Bible sets forth. Topics | 


| 


in this field arise in the departments of Physics, of Biology, of | 


Anthropology, of Geology. In the last named science, the 


apologete will be brought face to face with the cosmogony | 


and geogony set forth in the first and second chapters of 
Genesis. In handling these questions, he must not be willing 
to shut the door rudely in the face of the /#tera/ truth of the 
six days creation. The work may be concluded with some 
discussion of Creation or Evolution, whether the materzalistic 
evolution of the Spencerian system or the dzo/ogzca/ evolution 
of Darwinism. 

Apologetical inquiry should be pursued ina spirit of conf- 
dence and candor. The apologete must be earnest and reverent. 
He should avoid all dégotry and prejudice. Bigotry makes a 
man narrow, and prejudice obscures his vision. But the 
apologete, while not in the slightest degree bigoted and prej- 
udiced, should be actuated by a spirit of /oya/ty to the sym- 
bolic standards of the church in which he serves. If he serves 
in the Presbyterian band of the household of faith, he should 
hold fast by the views of Scripture truth exhibited in her 
Catechisms and Confession. The Presbyterian apolegete may 
not only be proud of his position and loyal to the standards 
of his church; he may also rejoice that he occupies the strong- 
est apologetic ground afforded by any doctrinal system, when 
he holds firmly by the Calvinistic creed. 





THE FOLLY OF ATHEISM INTENSIFIED BY 
MODERN SCIENCE. 
THE REVEREND GEORGE SEXTON, M.D., Pu.D., LL.D. 
Christian Thought, New York, August. 


THEOLOGY has always been considered to occupy ground 
perfectly distinct from, and altogether of a different character 
from, that upon which science finds her safe and sure footing. 
This notion is utterly incorrect. Theology is as much a 
science as geology or chemistry. The existence of God is as 
clear an induction from observed and recorded facts as the 
Copernican system of astronomy—the evidence upon which 
both are received being of precisely the same character. The 
Baconian principle of induction which has furnished us with 
the true scientific method, consists in collecting all the facts 
that have any bearing on the subject, bringing these together, 
arranging and classifying them, so that they no longer stand 
out in disjointed isolation but form one grand whole. Now, 
if it can be shown—as I feel confident it can—that the exist- 
ence of God is reached by this process, we thereby bring theolo- 
gy into the field of science, and establish its primal truth upon 
the same footing as gravitation or any other so-called natural 
law. I will lay down a series of propositions. 

1. J exist, ] know that Iam a conscious personal being or what 
philosophers call an Ego. 

Il. Zt 2s a necessary truth from which there is no escape that 
something zs eternal. Something must have existed from all 
eternity. This truth is axiomatic. It needs no proof and is 
susceptible of none If it were not true, there had still been 
nought; for ex nzhilo, nihil fit. 

Ill. The eternal and infinite existence ts not man. This is so 
self-evident that no time need be taken upin proving it. Each 
individual must know that he has not existed from eternity, 
neither has the race to which he belongs 

IV. The eternal and absolute existence ts not the material 
Universe. This proposition can be supported by arguments 
which are quite unanswerable. 

1. The material universe is conditioned and limited and 
cannot, therefore, either in its parts or as a whole, constitute 
the absolute and unconditioned one. 

2. All the phenomena of the material universe consist of a 
series of changes which are also relative, limited, subordinate, 
and secondary. 





3. Each part of the material universe shows itself to have 
been an effect. and must therefore owe its existence to a cause 
outside of itself. The atheist cannot point to a single object 
in physical nature which does not bear upon it the marks of 
having been caused by some power exterior to itself. Even 
man himself, the highest of all created being, feels that he 
owes his existence to Somewhat or to Some One higher than 
himself. 

V. The force behind nature originates in mind. An origina- 
tion of force without intelligence and volition is simply an 
absurdity. Intelligence is then the highest form of force, 
the one, in fact, from which every other springs. All the forces 
of nature consequently owe their origin toa great intelligence. 
By some this has been said to be unconscious intelligence. 
But unconscious intelligence is nonsense. Intelligence im- 
plies consciousness, and the divine intelligence is, therefore, 
a conscious being, by whose volition—expressed in what for 
want of a better term we call “ laws of nature ’—all thingsare 
upheld. 


SEVEN FAILURES OF ULTRA-CALVINISM. 
THE REVEREND JOHN MILLER, PRINCETON, N. J. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, Ohio, July. 


THE Northern Presbyterian Church, just now in the throes 
of a dangerous revolution, is the largest branch of the largest 
Protestant body on our planet. That body is not so large as 
the Methodist, if we count only in America. It is not so 
large as the Episcopal, if we count only in England and 
America. But if we count over all lands and include all 
churches presbyterially governed, my reckoning will hold. 
So enormous an interest, just now so deranged, is worth 
watching, not simply if we be Presbyterians, nor solely if we 
be Christians, but if we be men of any school; for there are 
strange problems in it, and things hard to be understood of 
people, probably above the average of intelligence in Chris- 
tendom. 

These presbyterially governed men have sinned in two 
particulars: first, like cannel coal, they are awful for splitting 
up—‘‘ Burghers” and “ Anti-Burghers,” * Associate” and 
Reformed,” “ Free,” “United” and “ Established,” provok- 
ing a smile in one nation, at least, when their church course 
is talked of; and, second, they shock conscience by certain 
outrages on faith, which the best hearts dare not and ought 
not to endure, and which have wrecked truth and roused 
doubt in all seats under Presbyterian control. 

What I affirm is, that there have been seven strongholds of 
Presbyterian theology: I mean by that, seven successive fort- 
resses of this hyper-Calvinistic faith; and that every one of 
them has bred defection ; and that, in a sense, not merely of 
driving men into a recoil antagonistic to the pious founders 
of the school, but revolutionary in the end to the pious revo- 
lutionists themselves. My position, therefore, is that the 
world has tried ultra-Calvinistic thought to the extent of 
seven successive centres of it; that the trial has ranged over 
four centuries ; and with the punctuality of light has produced 
infidelity in every land where it has reigned. 

The seven centres of Calvinism have been Geneva, France, 
Holland, London, Ireland, Boston, and, let me now say, 
Princeton. 

I charge that there is a certain system of dogma that is 
called Calvinism; which is true in very important features; 
which has held the devout adherence of very pious and sin- 
gularly gifted men; which has erected itself into the very 
highest usefulness till its uniform fate came hovering into 
view; and then, that in seven different trials it has suc- 
cumbed every time, and poisoned the air with its deadly in- 
fluence. 

What is the cause of this? Is there no predestination? It 
is both bad philosophy and bad divinity, to imagine any such 
ideas. What, then, is the vice of Calvin? It is in the mo- 
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tive he ascribes to the Creator for this predestination ; in that 
he sets God to predestinating with so little morality Himself. 
My eternal damnation is effected ‘all for the glory of His 
power,” and He “ for His own glory hath foreordained what- 
soever cometh to pass.” This isan outrage, to support which, 
three texts from the ninth chapter of Romans are constantly 
and principally quoted. Every one of these texts is a mis- 
translation. Paul is made to declare, ‘ For he saith to Moses, 
I will have mercy on whosoever I will have mercy.” But 
Paul’s utterance is just the opposite. His declaration of the 
Almighty is, “I will have mercy on whomsoever I can have 
mercy.’’ What an entire revolution inthe sense! This revo- 
lution makes the chapter a loving one and not a bitter one. 
Predestination, under such treatment as this, becomes the 
mere predetermination of what it will be moral for God todo 
when he comes up to each special case as it arises in eter- 
nity. If ‘the Lord is righteous in all His ways;” if wisdom 
is “ by His side a builder; ” if ‘‘righteousness is His captain 
and sets His steps in the way,” then He isas helpless to do 
wrong as we are to do right, and the man that complains of 
predestination is complaining of truth. 

Strangest of allis it, that the Revisionists, though eager 
for just such proof, have met these texts quoted against them, 
and known of their presence as almost sole proof-texts for 
Dort, and the Articles of Concord, and have not in a single 
instance turned upon them as spurious; that is, as right 
enough in the Greek, but as utterly alien and opposite as 
they appear in English. 

Princeton, four centures ahead of Geneva, ought to be able 
to remedy these infant blunderings. She has had centuries to 
learn. She has had consequences to help her into knowledge. 
She has had voices from seven seats, her own among the last. 
She is on the rim of a sceptic gulf, which she has seen open 
before all those others; and that with strange agreement of 
time. And if she simply pushes forward and piunges head- 
long, without any distinct knowledge of any other hemisphere 
of earth where her experiment shall be tried, how can she clear 
her conscience of having acted the worst of all the seven! 
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HELIGOLAND. 
WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


English Illustrated Magazine, New York, August. 


HELIGOLAND was taken from the Danes in 1807, when 
Napoleon’s ‘‘ Continental system ” was in force, and has there- 
fore been a British possession for eighty-three years. It is in 
the North Sea and lies about twenty-five miles from Cuxhaven 
(at the mouth of the Elbe river), in a direction northwest by 
west. The colony consists of two islands once united bya 
bank of sandand gypsum. The larger, or residential island, as 
I may call it, is about a mile long, by a quarter of a mile wide 
at its widest part. In superficial shape it is a triangle with 
one short side. The northern extremity is almost a point, 
and the total area is less than a quarter of a square mile. It 
is built—as I feel inclined to put it—of a loosely compacted 
red rock, and the slightly undulating plateau which forms its 
summit varies from about 160 to more than 200 feet above the 
sea level. On its southeastern coast—if one may use the term 
of such ascrap of land—there lies at the foot of the otherwise 
unbroken cliff a small ledge of sand, on which the lower town 
is built. This serves as an apology fora port. A mile away 
stretches the long, low bank of white sand, which the Ger- 
mans and the Heligolanders know as the Diine, and the Eng- 
lish as the Sandy Island. Here the water shoals very gradu- 
ally, affording perhaps the best sea-bathing in Europe. The 
population lives on fishing and on the profits from summer 





visitors, who swarm in to the number of from twelve to fifteen 
thousand every year. The average yield of the fisheries, in- 
cluding about thirty thousand lobsters, is about £7,000 annu- 
ally. The permanent population numbers about 2,000 and 
the revenue touches the respectable sum of £11,715, or 
considerably more than £5 per head. 

The people talk an unwritten language of their own, a sort 
of Frisian, which some linguists have pronounced real 
Anglo-Saxon. They have also learned tospeak German. The 
climate is marvelously salubrious, and the average duration of 
life is said to be over sixty-three years. 

The fascination of Heligoland lies in what is done for it by 
the sea and by its own isolation. Mo one should go there who 
cannot be content with the charms of brilliant light, of ever- 
changing atmospheric effects, of a land free from the count- 
less discomforts of a large and busy population, of a life 
almost childlike in simplicity, and of an air which tastes like 
draughts of life itself. 

The best route from London to Heligoland is by way of 
Hamburg. From Hamburg to Cuxhaven by rail is fifty miles, 
and the steamers reach their anchorage off the island in 
rather less than three hours. The entire journey from London 
can be made inside of thirty hours. 

On a fair day the first sight of Heligoland is caught about 
an hour after the steamer leaves Cuxhaven. It stands up on 
the horizon like a.small flat-topped cloud, and the feeling on 
seeing it thus for the first time is something akin to dismay 
at itsapparently microscopic dimensions. With the lessening 
distance the abrupt shape of the island comes out gradually, 
and before the steamer rounds to in the sheltered water be- 
tween the Diine and Heligoland proper it is seen to bea 
mere vertical-sided slab of red rock with a “footing” visible 
only at the point where the isthmus once began which joined 
it to its satellite. The steamer makes no landing. The pas- 
sengers are taken ashore in large, buoyant and safe wherries, 
like whale-boats, manned by tall, sunburnt and vigorous 
Heligolanders in bright jackets and picturesque straw hats, 
who pull them to the steps at the foot of the pier. On the 
pier itself will be found all the yisitors on the island, gathered 
together to quiz the new-comers. This assemblage through 
which the travellers have to march with such indifference as 
they can, is called by the Germans the Lister-Alee, or 
Scandal-lane, and its remarks are sometimes audaciously 
frank. 

The season only lasts about ten weeks; but everything 
possible is done to make it pleasant for the visitors. As 
there is but one kotel, and that one has but thirty rooms, 
most of the visitors have to lodge in the scrupulously clean 
houses of the seafaring population, where they are furnished 
in the morning with rolls and coffee, but must get their other 
meals at the restaurants. The majority of the visitors come 
from Germany and Austria, but there are also many bathers 
from Denmark, Russia and the Norse Peninsula. There are 
but few English. 

Life in Heligoland is like that on board an enormous but 
motionless ship. There are seven or eight cows and a flock 
of perhaps 150 sheep, kept for their milk. Nothing in the 
way of grain or provisions is raised, and practically everything 
except fish comes from the mainland. There is not a horse 
on the island. People must travel in boats or on foot. 
There is a grand stairway called the Treppe which connects 
the upper with the lower town, and recently a lift or elevator 
has also been erected to carry those who do not care to walk. 
The Treppe is bordered with trees (which grow readily where- 
ever there iseven the merest handful of soil), and is a favorite 
place of rendezvous and promenade both for the people of the 
island and visitors, as is also the Falm, a well-protected road 
which skirts the precipice from the head of the Treppe to 
Government House. The men of Heligoland are very hand- 
some and tall ; the women pleasant looking, of medium height, 
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and graceful both in shape and movement. In their national 
costume of yellow-bordered red petticoat, trim bodice of 
brocaded silk and jaunty little silk cap with border of old 
Flemish lace and streaming ribbon, they are very picturesque. 


HISTORIC DANCES. 
THEODORE DE LAJARITE&. 
La Lecture, Paris, August. 


THE best historians of dancing were Father Menestrier,the 
jesuit, the Abbé du Bos, Jehan Tabourot, an official of the bish- 
opric of Langres, who wrote under the anagrammatic pseudo- 
nyme of Thoinot Arbeau, and some other members of the 
clergy, regular and secular. From them we learn that dancing 
made its first appearance in those institutions which, under 
the names of temples, synagogues, mosques, or churches, 
were devoted tothe worship of divinity. In the temples of 
Egypt, dancers representing the signs of the zodiac, the 
planets, and the constellations, imitated the revolutions of 
those celestial bodies round the sun. In Greece the Pyrrhic 
dance was a part of the worship of the god of war. In Rome 
the priests of Mars engaged in choregraphic contests in his 


temple. The Jews, like the daughter of Jephthah welcoming 
her victorious father, danced to celebrate great political 
events. 


Christians borrowed the custom of sacred dancing from 
paganism. Thus the dance became an appendage to the 
ritual of the Christian Church and as such elicited the con- 
demnation of ecclesiastical councils and popes, one of whom 
fulminated on the subject with extreme severity. But in 1488, 
the marriage of the Duke of Milan with Isabel of Arragon was 
celebrated at a public entertainment, in which the dancers 
represented allegorical characters as well as the heroes and 
heroines of Greek, Roman and Hebrew fiction. That grand 
entertainment, which took place at Tortone in Lombardy, 
marked the emancipation of choregraphy from the Church. 
It was the starting point of mythological operas and ballets. 

For some time, however, after dancing had ceased to be 
connected with the Church, it merely followed in the train of 
song until what were called the Grand Ballets began to be 
performed. These ballets were of three kinds—the heroic, 
the fabulous and the genre or miscellaneous; and each ballet 
had its own designation, as “The Ballet of the Nereids,” 
performed in water, and “ The Ballet of the Blind Ones "— 
Love, Fortune, and Death—who all wore bandages over their 
eyes. The theatres being still in embryo the ballets were 
performed in the palaces of the aristocracy where they were 
known as noble dances. 

Of noble dances there have been from time to time, up toa 
late period inthe last century, a great variety. There was, first 
of all, the Aomanesgue, a name which it may be well to explain 
in passing, is a derivative not of roman,a romance, but of 
Roma, the name of the Queen city of the classic world. One 
of the many successors of the Romanesque was the Courant, 
of which the best dancer in the court of Louis XIV. was the 
monarch himself. A contemporary of the Courant was the 
Pavan,a name as to the derivation of which there is some 
difference of opinion among the learned. Another contem- 
porary was the Vo/t, a kind of muscular choregraphy well 
suited to the tastes of an age as warlike as it was gallant; for 
the male dancer of the Volt needed extraordinary strength, 
inasmuch as he was expected to give his partner several whirls 
and then help her to make a leap or caper in the air. There 
was also the Gavof, one great characteristic of which was its 
longevity. It sawand survived among other things the Mas- 
sacre of Saint Bartholomew, the Edict of Nantes and its 
Revocation, the Jansenists, the States General, the Conven- 
tion, and the Restoration of the Bourbons. 

But the dance which, in the opinion of our fathers, surpassed 
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all others, was the Menuet. Pécourt, who simplified the 
teaching of it, profoundly believed that by so doing he ren- 
dered an immense service to art and to the human mind; and 
Marcel, adancing-master who cut his last caper in 1759, wrote : 
“The Minuet is a frigid dance, but it is necessary to education. 
When a man can dance Minuets well, he is graceful in all he 
does, he is good enough for anything.” 


JOAN OF ARC. 
E. NIEGAARD. 
Revue Chrétienne, Paris, August. 


THAT Joan of Arc was the liberator of France, is a sufficient 
reason why Frenchmen should venerate and love her pure 
and sainted memory ; but she was also a Christian heroine, 
and although she belonged to a Church which 1s not ours, we 
admire without reservation her piety, her faith and her virtues. 
The first marked characteristic of her piety was that it was 
free from frivolity and presumption. It was not developed at 
the expense of her judgment. It was combined with good 
sense. This was signally displayed in her mode of justifying 
her appealtoarms. ‘“ Joan,” a priest said to her, “you want 
soldiers, and you say that it is the will of God that the Eng- 
lish should go away; but if what you say is true, there is no 
need of soldiers: the will of God can expel the English from 
France.” Her answer was: “ Soldiers will fight, but God will 
give the victory.” Another characteristic of her piety was 
that it was personal and independent. In matters of con- 
science her motto was, “ God first,” and she acknowledged no 
human authority, however high. And here it may be ob- 
served that eminent artists have variously represented her, 
now as a humble shepherdess kneeling in prayer, now as a 
female warrior bestriding her steed; but there is one aspect 
of her character, which painters and sculptors have up to this 
time ignored. She has yet to inspire a Bastian-Lepage or a 
Chapin or a Fremier as Joan the defender of spiritual liberty, 
refusing to bow her head under the anathemas of the princes 
of the Church. Lastly, the piety of Joan of Arc was charac- 
terized by gentleness and humanity. The contempt for bodily 
pain, which is the professional virtue of soldiers, is apt to 
make them less sensible of the sufferings of their neighbors. 
It would not therefore have been unnatural for the soldierly 
Joan to be pitiless; but on more than one occasion in the 
presence of suffering enemies she evinced a sympathetic 
charity which was truly sublime. And her conduct at the 
stake was the crowning evidence of her piety, for from the 
summit of the funeral pile on which she was about to be con- 
sumed, she magnanimously ejaculated, “I forgive you all.” 

In short, it may be said that the sovereign grandeur of the 
character of Joan of Arc did not display itself in her ardent 
patriotism, in her heroism on the field of battle, or in the for- 
titude with which she suffered martyrdom. It consisted 
rather in the combination which her character presented of 
qualities and virtues so diverse, that they are usually regarded 
as incompatible. She was a pious Christian who believed in 
freedom of thought, she was an enthusiast full of good sense, 
she was terrible to the enemies of her country, and yet moved 
with compassion for the victims of war. This is why none 
will ever succeed in belittling the part she played in life, by 
representing heras the adherent of a political or a religious 
party. She was of no party. She belonged to France and to 
God. 

This is but a brief tribute to the memory of a heroine of 
whom her patriotic countrymen are justly proud. It would 
be easy to amplify it by referring at length to many remark- 
able incidents of her profoundly interesting life which for 
obvious reasons are not mentioned here, or by entering into a 
detailed criticism of the questions and answers at what it 
would be a misuse of words to call her “trial.” 
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THE JEWS UNDER ROMAN RULE. By W. D. Morrison. 
I2mo, pp. 426. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1890. 


[This volume, one of the series,*‘ The Story of the Nations,” is divided into 
two parts. The first part is intended to show that the repeated efforts of the 
Jews to overthrow Roman rule did net arise so much from the oppressiveness 
of imperial administration as from the growing supremacy of a new order of 
religious ideas among the Jews. The second part deals principally with the 
internal structure of Jewish society till the downfall of Jerusalem. The his- 
torical narrative of the first part of the work opens with the first indications of 
Rome’s contact with the Jews, about 164 B.C. At that time the Jews were sub- 
jects of the King of Syria.] 





Some three years before that date the Jews, in consequence of perse- 
cution, had revolted under Mattathias, the father of Judas, the first of 
the Maccabees—a name the meaning of which is not quite clear. Aided 
indirectly by Rome, through the disintegrating action of Roman policy 
on the kingdom of Syria, the Jews, under Simon, the elder brother of 
Judas—the latter having been slain in battle—became an independent 
nation. In the time of Hyrcanus, Simon’s son, they attained as high 
a pitch of prosperity as in the famous days of David and Solomon. 
This prosperity, however, did not last very long. It was destroyed 
by religious dissensions. The bitter feuds between the Pharisees and 
Sadducees led to civil war, and the former invoked the aid of the 
Romans, when Pompey was at the head of affairs. He gave the aid 
asked, and storming Jerusalem one Sabbath morring in 63 B.C., 
subjugated Palestine. Before its condition was settled, Czsar be- 
came the master of the Roman Empire. As one result of the battle 
of Philippi, Herod and his brothers were made Tetrarchs, and the Jews 
found their country possessing once more the outward semblance of 
an independent existence. Nothing, however, could induce them to 
be united. Their religious fanaticism kept them in a constant tur- 
moil. So, when Herod the Great died, 4 B.C., Palestine became a 
Roman province ; the best thing which could have happened to it. The 
Jews had at last strong masters, who would either curb them or destroy 
them. These masters conferred many inestimable advantages onthe 
Jews. The factions into which Jewish society was divided when the 
Romans took possession of Palestine had reduced the country toa 
deplorable state of anarchy. It was the powerful hand of Rome 
which parted the embittered combatants and inaugurated a new 
epoch of order, security and peace. 

This new epoch, however, did not endure. The flame of Jewish 
fanaticism was only temporarily extinguished. It burst out afresh 
with uncontrollable fury both in Judaza and among the Dispersed 
Jews. Before it finally succumbed, the emperors Trajan and Hadrian 
had to adopt the most sanguinary measures. The‘ Temple was de- 
stroyed by Titus A.D.70. But the Jews were not yet subdued. In 
A.D. 116 an alarming revolt took place among them, and sprang into 
existence almost simultaneously in many districts. 

** The revolting atrocities which characterized the conduct of the Jews, during 
this rising, tend to show that they were largely under the sway of a wild and 
aimless fanaticism, and if they had any settled purpose, it apparently consisted 
in a resolve to exterminate their Gentile fellow-citizens, and to found an inde- 
pendent Jewish State amid the desolation they had created. In the island of 
Cyprus alone the Jews put two hundred and forty thousand of the native popu- 
lation to death, and in Cyrene, on the African coast, more than two hundred 
thousand Greeks and Romans were brutally massacred. Wherever the Jews 
obtained the mastery they behaved like hordes of cannibals, eating the flesh of 
their victims and smearing themselves with their blood.” 

With such brutal and barbarous fanatics there was but one way to 
deal. A war of extermination was waged against them. The deso- 
late aspect of Judza at the present day is a silent witness of the awful 
severity with which this final rising was suppressed. 


{In the second part of the volume the civil and religious functions of 
the Sanhedrin are set forth ; as also the sacrificial system of worship 
at the Temple, the revenues and duties of the priesthood, the rela- 
tions between the Temple and its unconscious rival—the Synagogue. 


The Synagogue introduces us to the Scribes, whose disciples were 
the Pharisees. | 


The Sadducees were primarily and essentially a political party. 
It was the friction between these two parties which was the 
bane of the Jewish State. The ceremonial purity of the Phari- 
sees was carried to extreme, though logical, conclusion by the 
Essenes, whose life, habits, practices and beliefs are described, as 
well as the relation in which they stood to Judaism and Christianity. 


| Having sketched the nature and constitution of Jewish parties, the 
author next proceeds to give an account of the different races which 
comprised the population of Palestine. ] 





The people who inhabited this portion of the Roman Empire were 
not a nation and were not held together by any of those ties of race, 
religion or common traditions which constitute the strongest bonds of 
nationality. They were merely an assortment of peoples settled 
together on the same soil. In no part of Palestine, except Judzea, was 
the population purely Jewish. In some districts, and especially in 
several of the larger cities, the Gentile element distinctly preponderated 
overthe Jewish. Except among the learned, Hebrew had become ex- 
tinct asa living tongue, and in the time of Christ the language in general 
use was Aramaic. The Messianic hope was of course confined to Jewish 
circles. 

At the beginning of the Christian era the Jewish immigration, espe- 
cially inthe Eastern provinces of the Roman Empire, had assumed 
such proportions that the communities of Jews abroad surpassed their 
co-religionists at home in numbers, influence and wealth. 

Gentile ideas exercised great influence upon the communities 
of the Dispersion; Greek thought subverted many of the fund- 
amental conceptions of Judaism. The Jews succumbed before 
it, by assuming that Hellenic wisdom had originally sprung from 
themselves ; and finally, the original meaning of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures was exploded by an allegorical method of inter- 
pretation, which was intended to bring them into harmony with the 
prevailing principles of Greek philosophy. The result was that in 
the first century of the present era the Roman Empire contained a 
great number of converts to Judaism. But Judaism, even in its Hel- 
lenic form, still retained its national character—it never permitted the 
convert to stand exactly upon the same level asthe born Jew. Judaism, 
in fact, was unable to satisfy the cravings of the human conscience for 
religious equality, and most of its converts, as well as many of the 
Hellenic Jews, ultimately found a refuge in the universalistic prin- 
ciples of Christianity. 

[It should be added that the author claims this to be the first English 
book which is exclusively occupied with the period treated of, and 
that the volume contains more than sixty illustrations, many of 


which are reproduced from the works published by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund Committee. } 





THE HOUSE BY THE MEDLAR-TREE. By Giovanna Verga. 
The translation by Mary A. Craig. An introduction by W. D. How- 
ells. 12mo, 300 pp. Harper Brothers, New York. 

[In the introduction, Mr, Howells speaks of this work as ‘‘ one of the most 
perfect pieces of literature that I know.” It isa realistic novel of lowly life in 
a fishing port in Southern Italy. ] 

In the house by the medlar-tree, in Trezza, lived the Malavoglia, 
all that were left of them, consisting of Padron ’ Ntoni and his house- 
hold. Padron’Ntoni passed for one of the weighty men of the vi!- 
lage, and the house was prosperous. In an evil hour, however, he is 
induced to purchase a cargo of lupins, on credit, from ‘‘ Uncle Cruci- 
fix,”” a money-lender ; and Bastianazzo, his married son, sets sail with 
the lupins in the Provvidenza for Riposto. The Provvidenza is over- 
taken the next day by a fierce storm, and founders. Padron ’Ntoni, 
besides the loss of his son and his ship, is left heavily in debt for the 
lupins. The only property left is the house by the medlar-gree, in 
which the family have always lived. Then begins the struggle to pay 
the debt without relinquishing the komestead. His eldest grardson re- 
turns fromthe army, and together they hire themselves out by the day 
in one of the fishing-smacks, but the pay is hardly sufficient to live on. 
Then the Pr ovvidenza is ‘‘ fished up”’ in a badly shattered condition. 
Padron’ Ntoni goes deeper into debt to pay for her repairs. In the inean- 
time Uncle Crucifix, fearful lest the house shall slip out of his hands, re- 
sorts to law, and the bailiff serves on the Malavoglia a paper ‘‘ witha 
stamp on it’’ which they cannot read, but which paralyzes them with 
fear. Onconsulting a lawyer they find that Uncle Crucifix can do 
nothing, since the homestead had long before been settled on Bas- 
tianazzo’s wife, and it was not she who purchased the lupins. A strug- 
gle follows inthe mind of the old man. Shall he evade the debt, now 
that he can do so, or pay it even at the risk of becoming homeless? 

There was a moment's silence, but Marruzza was still unconvinced. 

‘* So he told you not to pay.”’ 

*Ntoni scratched his head, and his grandfather added: 

‘** It’s true, the lupins—we had them—we must pay for them.”’ 

There was nothing to be said, now that the lawyer was no longer there; they 
must pay. Padron *Ntoni shook his head, muttering : 


** Not that, not that! The Malavoglia have never done that. Uncle Crucifix 
may take the house and the boat and everything, but we can’t do that.” 
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So honor triumphed, and Padron ’Ntoni deliberately placed himself 
again under the power of the usurer, by inducing his son’s wife to re- 
linquish her claim on the house. 

The Provvidenza, in the meantime, was again launched, and the skies 
began to brighten. One-half the money due Uncle Crucifix was 
saved at last and paid over. Padron’Ntoni began to look up again. 
But another misfortune overtakes them, in the death of Luca, the 
second grandson, who has been helping them pay the, debt. The 
creditor becomes more urgent than ever, and, at last, to save his ship, 
Padron ’Ntoni has to give up the house. 

The poor old man hadn’t courage to tell his daughter-in-law that she must 
go ‘*quietly ” out of the house bythe medlar-tree. After so many years that 
they had been there, it was like going into banishment, or like those who had 
gone away meaning to come back. and had come back no more, And there was 
Luca’s bed there, and the nail where Bastianazzo’s pea-jacket used to hang. 
But at last the time came that they had to move, with all those poor sticks of 
furniture, and take them out of their old places, where each left a mark on the 
wall where it had stood, and the house without them looked strange and unlike 
itself. They carried the things out by night into the sexton’s cottage, which they 
had hired, as if everybody in the place didn’t know that now the house belonged 
no more to them but to Goosefoot, and that they had to move away fromit. But 
at all events no one saw them carrying their things from one house to the othe. 
Every time the old man pulled out a nail, or moved a cupboard from the cornet 
where it used to stand, he shook his poor old head. Then the others, when all 
was done, sat down upon a heap of straw in the middle of the room to rest, and 
looked about here and there tosee if anything had been forgotten, But the 
grandfather could not stay inside, and went out into the court in the open air. 
But there, too, was the scattered straw and broken crockery and coils of old 
rope, and in a corner the medlar-tree and the vine hanging in clusters over the 
door. ** Come, boys, let’s go. Sooner or later we must,’’ and never moved. 

The only hope now left was to save money and buy back the house. 
Fortune seemed to aig them. Good Saint Francis sent such a supply 
of anchovies as never was seen before. Nearly all the money needed 
was again gathered together, when a series of worse misfortunes be- 
fell the family. Padron’Ntoni was badly injured in a storm that 
overtook the Provvidenza. For many days he was near death’s door. 
The little hoard of savings dwindled sadly enough. Then, just at 
the time the anchovies were to be sold, the cholera broke forth, and 
in the panic that ensued there were no purchasers of anchovies. What 
was worse, Padron ’Ntoni’s daughter-in-law, who had charge of the 
household, fella victim to the disease and died. Then his eldest 
grandson, made reckless by the hard struggle against fate, deter- 
mined to go out into the world and seek riches. Padron ’Ntoni, with 
his youngest grandson, Alessio, and his two grandaughters, Mena 
and Lia, is left alone, old and broken. The Provvidenza has to be 
sold, and he again hires himself out by the day. The grandson re- 
turns penniless, and becomes a drunken lout. He takes tosmuggling, 
is captured, and goes to the galleys, while Padron ’Ntoni, to save 
him, spends all his savings. At last, rather than burden his remain- 
ing grandchildren, the old man insists on going to the poor-house, 
and there he dies, about the sametime that his grandson Alessio suc- 
ceeds in buying back the house by the medlar-tree. 





IN DARKEST AFRICA; OR, THE QUEST, RESCUE AND 
RETREAT OF EMIN, GOVERNOR: OF EQUATORIA. By 
Henry M.Stanley. 2vol. pp. 547,540. Illustrated. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


(This extraordinary literary work, written in fifty days, is almost as greata 
marvel as the journey of the author through the equatorial forests of Africa. 
The preface, which is Stanley’s letter to Sir Wm. Mackinnon, Chairman of the 
Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, sets forth the reasons for the comparatively few 
scientific results of the expedition. The introductory chapter is a Homer- 
suggesting catalogue of the ‘‘ woes unnumbered *’ which followed the connec- 
tion of England with Egypt. It was the ambitious scheme of Ismail, the Khedive. 
with a depleted treasury, and only five million subjects, mostly /ellaheen, to 
extend his realm into an equatorial empire. When this scheme had utterly col- 
lapsed there remained in the province of Equatoria (N. Lat. 1°—6°, E. Long. 
29°—30°) the German Governor, Emin Pasha, and several hundreds of his mili- 
tary followers. To rescue these about $160,000 were raised, and Stanley was 
authorized to lead the column in quest of Emin, and to bear orders that Equa- 
toria be evacuated. ] 


With 389 men the perilous journey of 500 miles in the valley of the 
Aruwimi begins. Through the twilight. vermin, savages, pygmies, 
malaria, thunder-storms, intense heat, it goes onward to the Albert 
Nyanza. The damp and sunless equatorial forests ot Africa cover a 
space larger than the area of France and the British Isles, and are a 
“* region of horror.’’ Eight months before, the slave hunters had raided 
and desolated the river villages, thus lessening the supplies of food, 


and increasing the enmity of the natives. Man offered poisoned 





arrows, poisoned skewers stuck in the ground and skilfully concealed, 
pit-falls covered over, clouds of savages and cannibals ; nature brought 
hunger, storm, heat, vermin and the semi-darkness of the jungles. 
Out of the forest and into the light of the grass land and hills the band 
emerged December 4. On the shores of the blue Albert Nyanza there 
were notraces of Emin. There were no materials to build a boat, 
and between the water and the timber lay whole ranges of moun- 
tains. Backward again into the forest they go, and after four months 
of toil, including five days’ battle with the savages, the lake is again 
reached. When Emin is found, instead of supplying the German 
with necessities, the band of rescuers are provided for by him, and it 
is discovered that there was little need for this urgent advance. 

{Having rescued Emin and his six hundred or more Egyptians, Stanley again 
plunges into the forest to the rescue of the rear column,] 

In a clear path, and with little or no baggage, the old route of 142 
days was covered in two months. The commander dead, the column 
shattered, a possible scientific journey is converted into a retreat. 
The third journey to the Albert Nyanza is made amid great suffering, 
and on reaching the lake, Stanley hears of the revolt of the Egyptians, 
and the imprisonment of Emin and Mr. Jephson. For two months, 
confronting a weak and vacillating ‘‘ pasha” without authority, and six 
hundred treacherous Egyptians who will, if they can, capture their 
rescuers, and hand them over to the followers of the Mahdi; with his 
own people hardly able to control their indignation at the insulting 
treatment of the ‘‘ rescued” soldiers of the Khedive, the crisis draws 
on, when at the right moment, Stanley faces Emin’s command and 
announces that henceforth he will be their captain, and that the pen- 
alty of treachery will be extermination. 

**Our natures were diametrically opposed. So long as there was no impera- 
tive action in prospect we should have been both capable of fully enjoying one 
another’s society. He was learned and industrious and a gentleman, and I cou! 
admire and appreciate his merits. But the conditions of our existence prohibited 
a too prolonged indulgence in these pleasures We had not been commissioned 
to pass our days in Equatoria in scientific talk, nor to hold a protracted conver- 
sazione on Lake Albert. The time had come, as appointed, to begin a forward 
movement, It was not effected without that episode in the square at Kavalli. 
Now that we were on the journey, I discovered to my regret that there were other 
causes for friction. The Pasha was devoured with a desire to augment his bird 
collections, and thought that, having come so far to help him, we might ‘take 
it easy.’”’ ‘* Now, all this made me feel as if we were engaged in a most 
ungrateful task. Aslong as life lasts he will hold me in aversion, and his friends, 
the Felkins, the Junkers,and Schweinfurths, will listen to querulous complaints, 
but they will never reflect that work in this world must not consist entirely of 
the storage in museums of skulls, and birds, and insects; that the continent of 
Africa was never meant by the all-bounteous Creator to be merely a botanieal 
reserve or an entomological museum.” 

On the march to the sea, the host of 1,510 souls halts and awaits the 
issue of the leader’s lifeordeath. The Christian revolutionin Unganda 
in 1888 had cleared the track for a peaceful march to the sea, and 
Stanley, having recovered, found little resistance from once hostile 
tribes, so that the whole caravan reached the sea-coast December 
4, 1889. 

(Full of faith in God and man, believing that the lowest Africans, even the 
pygmies, can be raised to Christian manhood, seeing by the eye of faith the Afri- 
ca of the future blossoming with civilization and religion, Henry M, Stanley 
has given to the world a wonderful book, that belongs as much to the literature 
of power as to the literature of knowledge.) 





FOLLOWING THE GUIDON. By Elizabeth B. Custer, author 
of ‘‘ Boots and Saddles,” etc. Illustrated. xiii-341. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 

[The Guidon is the first color any commander of horse can let fly in the field. 

The present cavalry guidon ‘‘isa smal] United States flag, sharply swallow- 


tailed and mounted on a standard with a metal point, so that it can be thrust 
into the ground when in use as a marker.’*] 


I2mo. 


Around many a camp fire have I heard the oft-told tales of the bat- 
tle of the Wishita, the first great fight of the Seventh Cavalry. The 
regiment was still new, having been organized only the year after the 
war. It had done much hard work, and its record of successes in a 
small way was something to be proud of, but both officers and men 
longed impatiently for a war record. Much enthusiasm was conse- 
quently felt when the announcement was made that a winter campaign 
was to be undertaken, and that, into the heart of the Indian Territory 
where white men had never been before. The command marched 
through snow-storms and rough country, sleeping without tents ; and 
the night before the battle, the men stood for hours by their horses, 
waiting the moment of attack, when the thermometer was far below 
freezing point. 
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The Osage scouts, having reported a village within a mile of the 
advance, the force came toa halt; all the officers reconnoitred the 
village, the plan of campaign was arranged, and without cover or fire, 
one column of the troops bivouacked in the snow, not daring even to 
seek the solace of a pipe, while the other details marched by long 
detours to secure commanding positions on all sides of the village, 
prepared to charge simultaneously at the bugle’s call at dawn of day. 

“Three of the detachments made the attack so near together that it seemed 
like one charge. The fourth was only a few moments late. The men charged 
and reached the lodges, before the Indians were aware of their presence. The 
moment. the advance was ordered the band struck up ‘Garryowen,’ and with 
cheers every trooper led by his officer, rushed towards thevillage. The Indians 
were caught napping for once. The warriors rushed from their lodges and 
posted themselves behind trees and in deepravines from which they begana 
most determined resistance. Within ten minutes after the charge the lodgesand 
all their contents were in our possession, but the real fighting, such as has been 
rarely, if ever, equalled in Indian warfare, began when attempting to drive out 
or kill the warriors posted in ravines or ambush. The conflict ended after some 
hours. The entire village, numbering fifty-one lodges in all, under command of 
their principal chief, Black Kettle, were conquered.”’ 


The arrogance and pride was all whipped out of the Cheyennes and 
their allies in that battle ; they surrendered themselves into the keep- 
ing of the army, the General being left to fix the terms on which they 
might resume peaceful relations with the Government. 

The white scouts played an important part in the campaign; they 
get drunk just as they do everything else—with all their might—but 

‘*When I think how all our lives were in their hands’when they were sent for 
succor, and how often they took messages across country to put troops or settle- 
ments on their guard, or of a hundred other daring deeds of theirs, I prefer to 
remember only the faithful discharge of duty, not the carousal that sometimes 


followed the reaction caused by overstrained nerves and the relief from hours 
and days of impending death.” 


Early in the spring the Seventh Cavalry found themselves again in 
Kansas. Some of the officers took leave of absence ; and on their re- 
turn, their stories of the reunion with their families enlivened the camp. 
Some did good service in geological research, and hunting parties kept 
the camp supplied with buffalo meat. Horse races were frequent, 
and one of the most memorable events was a mule race in which vic- 
tory was awarded to the last to reach the winning post. One feature 
of great interest at the camp was the presence of the Indian prisoners, 
brought from the battle of the Wishita, who were confined in astock- 
ade, perhaps fifteen feet high, made of perpendicular logs driven deep 
into the ground. General Custer had secured their confidence, 
and they trusted his word. Moreover, there is no denying that a man 
who has conquered Indians in battle, commands the deepest admira- 
tion possible to their natures. These Indians were held as hostages for 
some white captives among their people, and when at length these 
were sent in, our prisoners were liberated, to their evident delight, 
and certainly very much to ours. 

Another feature of the camp was the soldiers’ pets, which included 
wolves, prairie-dogs, raccoons, porcupines, wild-cats, badgers, young 
antelopes, buffalo-calves and any number of mongrel dogs, in addition 
to Tom’s rattlesnakes which caused me a great deal of uneasiness, for 
he would persist in exhibiting them to me. 

The health of the camp was splendid, as indeed it could not help 
being with the pure air and the active life we allled. The plains were 
dear to us because of the happy hours spent there, and when the 
autumn fell it was absolutely a trial to resign our unconventional life 
and start for garrison at Fort Leavenworth. 

‘““As there was a great deal of formality and circumstance about bugle 
calls, and not the slightest infringement of the dignity of the routine was per- 
mitted; the rhymes which the soldiers made in their rollicking off-hand fashion 
were most violently in contrast with the solemnity of the martial forms to which 
they were attached. The soldiers’ words to the drum call for mess are ‘ pease 
upon atrencher.’ The marching step in the drill which begins ‘left foot for 
‘ward ’ has been suited by some scoffer with the words— 

* Left—left—lett my wife, and seven small children behind me.’” 


The work is inscribed to one who has followed the Guidon into that 
realm where— 
‘“* The war-drum throbs no longer, 
And the battle flags are furled.”’ 





DMITRI. A romance of Old Russia. By F. W. Bain, M.A.., Fel- 
Jow of All Souls College, Oxford. 12mo, pp. 279. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. 


[In the first decade of the seventeenth century a remarkable episode occurred 
in the history of Russia. Ivan the Terrible, a Tsar of the dynasty of the Scandi- 





navian Rurik, diedin 1584, leaving two sons—Theodore or Feodor, an imbecile, 
who succeeded to the throne, and Demetrius or Dmitri, a child who was re- 
moved to the town of Uglitch. One day in May, 1591, the child Dmitri was 
lost. It is believed that he was murdered by order of Boris Godunoff, an ambi- 
tious Mongol, who aspired to the Russian throne, and actually became Tsar 
when, by the death of Feodor in 1598, the line of Rurik became extinct. In 1603 
there suddenly appeared on the political stage an adventurer, who represented 
himself to be the missing Prince Dmitri Tsarévitch, of the line of Rurik, and, as 
such, he became Tsar of Russia in June, 1605. In May, 1606, he was killed. This 
pseudo-Dmitri is the mysterious hero of Mr. Bain’s interesting story, which is 
less a ‘‘romance *’ than a prose drama; for, instead of being narrated, it is grad- 
ually unfolded in dialogue and soliloquy, and its characters are not described, 
but are left to reveal themselves in action. ] 


While moonlight was falling on the cold dark waters of the Dnieper 
there were red fires on its shore, marking the spots where groups of 
pilgrims from all parts of Holy Russia were bivouacking in the plain 
round the sacred city of Kieff, the Russian Jerusalem. In one of 
these groups a tall man in the habit of a monk was holding a circle of 
listeners spell-bound. He was declaiming against Boris Godunoff, 
the Tsar of Russia, whom he stigmatized as ‘‘a pagan and a Tartar,” 
and was promising his hearers deliverance by the hand of Prince 
‘* Dmitri Donski of the line of Rurik,’’ who, he assured them, was 
‘*not dead,” when a young man suddenly emerging from the shadow 
addressed the speaker confidentially. The two men left the scene to- 
gether. The next morning the same two men were in close conversa- 
tion, from which it, was easy to gather something of their history. The 
tall speaker of the previous night was Gregory or Grishka Otrépieff, 
a monk, who appeared to feel that he had been wronged by Boris 
Godunoff the reigning Tsar of Russia. ‘‘Aha!” he exclaimed, sud- 
denly apostrophizing the Tsar, ‘‘ Aha! Boris Godunoff. ‘ Twas asly 
trick, fox that you are, to get me to kill the Prince and then put me 
out of the way as well. Dead men tell no tales.” Then he explained 
how he escaped with ‘‘ Dmitri’s seal and diamond cross,” and giving 
those jewels to the young man added—“ Yes, I was right. Eversince 
I pulled you out of the burning house at Bratslaw I knew you were 
the man for me.’”” The young man was evidently an impostor who 
had been trained, partly in a theological seminary, partly amongst a 
horde of Cossacks, to represent himself as Prince Demetrius or Dmitri 
Ivanovitch, the rightful Tsarévitch of Russia who had miraculously 
escaped assassination. The impostor played his part well. Before 
long, therefore, he found himself at the head of an army of Cossacks 
and Poles besieging the city of Moscow, as the acknowledged heir to 
the Russian throne. At this point in his career he was in danger of 
being deserted by his army, and by most of his political supporters, 
when he learned that owing to the secret exertions of the monk 
Otrépieff he had been declared Tsar by the Russian army, in succes- 
sion to Boris Godunoff, who had either died of chagrin or had been 
poisoned. He was on the point of entering Moscow accordingly, 
when he discovered that, unde: an order given in his name by 
Otrépieff, the widow and the son of Boris had been strangled. He 
promptly censured Otrépieff for thus using his name, and added, 
‘*Never dare to put yourself in my place again.” The amazed 
Otrépieff turned on his heel as if unwillingly, and went out of the new 
Tsar’s presence. From that time there was an estrangement between 
them which terminated before long in an open rupture. Otrépieff 
then resolved to overthrow the counterfeit Tsar by finding a new pre- 
tender to the throne, for, knowing the character of the Moscovites 
well, he rightly conjectured that ‘‘ if there should arise a new impos- 
tor they will begin to doubt about this first one.’’ In accordance with 
this project there appeared another pretender, who gained a number 
of adherents by representing himself as a son of the so-called Dmitri’s 
elder brother. Dmitri thus became an object of suspicion, and 
popular feeling against him was fostered by other conspiracies which 
culminated in a nocturnal attack on his palace. In jumping through 
a window to escape his assailants he fell, breaking his leg, on the 
ground at the back of the palace. There the surging crowd found 
him. ‘ 

‘* They dragged himalong by his wounded ltg into the Red Square, and propped 
him up inthe light of the bonfire. . . . 

‘* Here, let’s see whether he can play while we dance!" cried a ferocious 
rioter, with a laugh, and he stuck a pipe into the Tsar’s mouth. ‘* Now, pipe to 
us, foul Cossack!’ 

Dmitri’s lips moved conyulsively. 

“‘ Dog of a pagan!”’ screamed another, “ will you not play? then take that,’ 
and he discharged a musket into his face. 

Then they fell on him one and all, and hacked himto pieces. As his life fled, 
the firelight fell on a tall man in the habit of a monk, who watched his last 
agonies, standing apart, with a quivering lip, but bright, vengeful eyes.” 
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PHILIP NOLAN’S FRIENDS; A Story of the Change of Western 
Empire. By Edward Everett Hale. pp. 395. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1890. 


The story of this book beginsin the year 1800, and deals to a considerable ex- 
tent with the events attending the transfer of Louisiana from Spain to France, and 
its eventual cession by the first Napoleon to the United States; also with events 
which led to the acquirement by the United States of the great territory of 
Texas, etc. In his preface the author says: 

‘*It is the annexation of Louisiana which makes the United States of to-day 
tobe one of the great powers. Without the immense region then known as 
Louisiana, no Pacific Coast, no California, no‘empire from ocean to ocean, 

The credit—so far as there is any to be given to one man—of this 
great transaction, which makes the United States what it is, is to be given to 
Napoleon Bonaparte. He originated the plan, and he is the only public charac- 
ter who had to do with it, or seems to have had at the time any clear sense of its 
importance or of the results which would follow. - + . The part which the 
real Philip Nolan played in our history is tar more important than that of many 
a man who has had statues raised in his honor. So far as careful work among 
the memorials of his life would serve, I have tried to rescue him from the com- 
plete oblivion which hangs over him.” 


Silas Perry, born in Massachusetts in 1741, had married a beautiful 
Cuban woman, and settled in the French and Spanish colony of 
Orleans, which then gave little pledge of the New Orleans of to-day. 
After ten years of wedded happiness his wife had died, leaving two 
children, Ronald and Inez. Mr. Perry is a wealthy merchant, Ronald 
is pursuing his studies at a military academy in Paris, while Inez, a 
beautiful girl of seventeen, is at home with her handsome aunt, Miss 
Eunice Perry, who is just twice her own age, and has watched over her 
with a mother’s care since the death of her lovely Cuban mother. Silas 
Perry, called to Paris by important business, has concluded to send 
Inez to San Antonio upon along promised visit to her mother’s sister, 
Donna Maria Dolores, wife of Major Barelo, the Spanish commandant 
of the post. She sets out upon her long journey westward, accom- 
panied by her Aunt Eunice, Seth Ransom, an eccentric but intensely 
loyal old retainer, and a retinue of servants. Their route is up the 
Mississippi by boat to the mouth of the Red River, thence across the 
wilds of Texas some three hundred miles on horseback. 


Capt. Nolan meets the party below the rapids of the Red River. 
He is an educated, handsome, athletic man of about thirty-five. He 
tells the ladies that he has passports for his whole party trom Gov. 
Pedro de Nava to Texas and to return, and has private letters from 
Gov. Casa Calvo to Cordero, the general in command at Alamo. 
Eunice informs him that the Marquis had provided her with a pass- 
port for their whole party. Nolan unfolds to Eunice that he has 
reasons for getting away from the river as soon as possible. His foot- 
steps had been dogged by a company of Spanish soldiers and he did 
not want to lose any time. 

So without the intended halt at Natchitoches, the party take horses 
and are in the woods an hour before the commander of the fort knew 
that a boat had arrived from below late the night before. The ride 
through the weird silence of the pine forest is a delightful experience 
to Inez. They are after a few hours march halted by a troop of 
Spanish soldiers ; but Eunice uses her passport and talksso flattering- 
ly in purest Castilian to the captain in command, that he accepts No- 
lan as one ‘‘ Mons. Philippe,” and being on a special expedition look- 
ing tothe interception of the Kentuckian Nolano and his band, he 
writes thema paper giving free ‘‘ Pass and Escort”’ to the party, in- 
cluding ‘* Mons. Philippe,’’ to San Antonio ; and the party augmented 
now by four troopers proceeds on its way towards Nacogdoches. 

In the evening they come to tents prepared in the wood, and Nolan 
introduces a tall, soldierly, handsome young man who now comes for- 
ward to welcome them, as ‘* my other self, William Harrod.” The 
supper proves a royal feast, ard after it is disposed of, it is decided 
by Nolan that it will be best for him and Harrod to exchange outer 
dress, he joining his own men, while Harrod accompanies the ladies’ 
party in the character of Mons. Philippe. 

And so, on the following day, Philip Nolan leaves his friends fora day 
or two, as they suppose, but as it proved, for a longer parting. 

They are well received and hospitably entertained at Nacogdoches. 
While there, a party of soldiers bring in a beautiful white girl that one 
of the priests who accompanied them had bought from a little band of 
Apaches. She could not comprehend any language that was spoken 
to her, but finally Blackburn, one of Harrod’s men, succeeds in talking 
with her in pantomime, and make: out that she could not remember 
when she had not lived with the Indians, that they called her ‘‘ White 
Hawk,” but that her mother called her Ma-ry and bade her never for- 
get, and that she was sixteen summers old. 

Inez seized the girl’s hand and said, ‘* Marie,’* of which she made nothing: 
but when she said squarely ‘‘ Mary,” ‘* Mary,’’ and then said ‘‘Ma *—** Ma,” 
the poor captive’s face flushed for the first time; and she seized both Inez’s 
hands, repeated all these syllables after her, and broke into a flood of tears. 

It is decided in conformity with Inez’s most earnest request, 
that White Hawk should go with her to San Antonio. From 
Nacogdoches the little party soon push into nearly desert coun- 
try. White Hawk does not master English rapidly, but she readily 
understands the language of Inez’s loving eyes, and her own dark orbs 
respond with unutterable love and trust. Often they exchange warm 








kisses and tender caresses, and White Hawk gives Inez many lessons 
in the Indian language of pantomime. 

One evening Inez gets lost, and after the others had almost given up 
in despair White Hawk finds and brings her in. 

That night before they slept Will Harrod confides to Miss Perry 
that Inez is dearer than life to him, and Aunt Eunice says to him, 
‘* God bless her and you!” 

Soon after this adventure the party are most warmly welcomed at 
San Antonio, are treated with the greatest hospitality by all the ladies 
and gentlemen of the garrison, and enter upon a most delightful social 
life. Harrod leaves them with his men to join Nolan as soon as San 
Antonio is in sight. Letters are received from Silas and Roland 
Perry, and bear the intelligence (to be kept secret) that the King of 
Spain had ceded Louisiana back to France. At a morning meeting of 
the ladies of the garrison Eunice and Inez learn that Capt. Garcia and 
his troop have been sent to Chihuahua to take the piace of a company 
sent out against Nolan at his camp on Nolan’s River. Eunice speaks to 
Major Barelo very frankly about the matter, and he, having a very 
high regard for her, tells her that he knows that De Nava had givena 
pass, not to say an invitation, to Nolan to carry on his trade in Texas, 
but that De Nava has been told to change his policy. He tells her 
that the force of one hundred and fifty lancers left Chihuahua just be- 
fore Christmas. It is now March. 

Through White Hawk’s ingenuity Inez and her aunt send by 
Indians a message of warning to Nolan. They-receive in thirteen 
days by the hands of the same Indians a letter from Nolan saying 
they would be off before daylight, and Inez shows great disappoint- 
ment that there is no word from Will Harrod ; but they did not know 
until long after, that, through the treachery of five Spaniards in his 
own party, Nolan’s camp had been surprised that night and himself 
shot and the remainder of his band captured. The prisoners finally 
arrive at San Antonio, and then the ladies know all. Then Inez 
realizes, too, that Will Harrod never had reached Nolen’s cemp, ard 
that he must have been captured by Indians. She faJls on her aunt's 
lap in a paroxyism of weeping, and the secret of her heart is a secret 
no longer. Inez wants to return to her home, and as there are ru- 
mors of war between France and Spain they decide to go at once. 

Among the gentlemen that Eunice and Inez have met socially at 
San Antonio is Mr. Lonsdale, a mysterious Englishman, whcse busi- 
ness nobody knows, but who has paid much attention to the American 
ladies, especially to Miss Perry. He tells her that he will escort her 
party in his Britannic Majesty’s frigate, Firefly, to Orleans. Inez 
had openly declared (to her aunt and White Hawk) that Lonsdale 
was a British spy, and had dubbed him ‘‘ the man | hate,’’ while even 
Eunice had seemed prejudiced against him—at first ; but his offer is 
so kindly and so timely that she cannot refuse. 

When the Firefly comes to anchor in the mouth of the Mississippi, 
she is boarded by a handsome young man in French uniform. Inez 
creates a sensation among all the young officers and ‘‘ middies,” by 
throwing her arms around his neck. It isher brother Ronald, just 
arrived with his father from France. The Perry party, inciuding 
Mr. Lonsdale, is transferred to the French brig Antoinette, and com- 
plete their voyage in her. Roland is completely captivated by White 
Hawk, and that lovely daughter of the forest by adoption Iccks upon 
him with shy admiration. 

Events march rapidly after the arrival in Orleans. Roland decides 
to make an extended voyage up the river in search of White Hawk’s 
relatives, and Lonsdale accompanies him ; Ma-ry herself is sent to 
the Ursuline convent to cominue the education which Inez had so 
well begun; and political affairs are assuming a most threatening 
aspect. One day old Ransom mysteriously disappeais, end while 
anxious search is yet being made for him Mr. Perry also disappears. 
Eunice had previously gone up the river after receiving a letter from 
Lonsdale (one of many which she had not read to Inez). Inez was 
alone with her great trouble. 

White Hawk discovers that Ransom and Mr. Perry have been se- 
cretly thrown into prison by the new Spanish Governor, Salcedo, who 
intends to send them to Cuba. Will Harrod appears on the scene, 
having through great hardships escaped from his Indian captivity. 

Inez takes courage from his arrival, and disguised as a nun visits and cheers the 
prisoners. Several interviews take place with the supercilious and treacherous 
Gov. Salcedo. These are participated in - the British and American Consuls 
and by Harrod and Lonsdale (who has brought Eunice down the river with him), 
At the last interview the prisoners are also present. 

Lonsdale requests that there may be some delay—an opportunity to communi- 
cate with the Government at Washington. To this the Governor replies haughtily: 

‘*T have already said, Sefior Lonsdale, that the officers of the King of Spain 
do not call councils of foreign powers to assist them in their administration of 
justice.’’ 

Lonsdale bows inanger. Butat this moment the circle is aug- 
mented by the entrance of Ronald Perry. With a quick eye he takes. 
in the situation, and after embracing his father and greeting all the 
party announces himself as the bearer of dispatches from the Spanish 
and French Ministers at Washington, and explodes a regular bomb by 
announcing further the purchase of Louisiana by the United States, 
and exhibiting an autograph letter of Napoleon Bonaparte to prove it. 

This settles the fate of the prisoners ; they are free. 

It was a very happy dinner party that assembled that afternoon at 
the Perry mansion. White Hawk had arrived from the convent, and 
had been taken into the arms of her own grandmother, who had been 
found by Ronald. Between Ronald and White Hawk there was the 
perfect understanding of happy love; no one could mistake the tender 
relations between Inez and Will Harrod, and it soon developed 
that Lonsdale was to present Eunice with his name and a coronet. 
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BILLS PENDING IN THE SENATE. 


The Senate unanimously agreed on Tuesday that 
debate on the Tariff Bill should continue as usual un- 
til the hour of adjournment next Wednesday. Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday of next week will be devo- 
ted to debate under the five-minute rule. Oa the fol- 
lowing Monday, September 8, voting will begin on the 
amendments then pending, and continue until they are 
disposed of. After the third reading of the Bill six 
hours are to be allowed for general discussion. The 
final vote is then to be taken. 


N. Y. Times (Ind.), Aug. 26.—It is a little 
odd that the only objection made inthe Senate 
yesterday to the Republican order of business 
came from Mr. Plumb of Kansas, while Mr. 
Gorman, for the Democrats, swallowed the 
whole thing and expressed himself as rather 
gratified to get it. The grounds on which Mr. 
Piumb objected to the arrangement were 
entirely unanswerable, as those on which Mr. 
Gorman accepted it were almost wholly irrele- 
vant. Mr. Gorman said the Senators on both 
sides had given so much time to this business 
that their health had suffered. That is not an 
irrelevant fact of course, although if the health 
of some of the Senators is impaired it does not 
necessarily follow that it is because of their 
devotion to business. Mr. Gorman said that 
the present Bill had been debated a greater 
number of hours than any other similar Bill had 
ever been. How does it help the country that 
one-third of this Bill has been discussed more 
than the whole of any other tariff bill, when 
there are two-thirds of it that have not been 
discussed at all? Mr. Harris of Tennessee 
ventured the suggestion that if Mr. Plumb 
would take until to-day to ‘‘ look into’’ the 
order suggested—‘‘ it is only a suggestion,”’ 
said Mr. Aldrich—he would withdraw his 
objection. We do not know but that he may. 
It is, of course, an unpleasant and, in a sense, 
a thankless task for one Senator to insist on 
business being done as it should be done, when 
not a single other member of the Senate will 
join him. He cannot, of course, defeat the 
scheme the Republicans have concocted, if the 
Democrats choose to yield to it. But he can 
compel both sides to pause; he can fix the 
attention of the country upon them; he can 
force them to do formally and with the 
responsibility of going upon the record, what 
they would like to slide through smoothly -by 
“‘unanimous consent.” That is worth doing, 
and if Mr. Plumb will do it he will win and 
deserve the distinction of being the only one 
man in the Senate ready to perform his duty 
on this Bill. 


Chicago Herald (Ind.), Aug. 22.—Senator 
Hoar’s ‘‘ great”’ speech on the Federal Elec- 
tion Bill contains this interesting falsehood : 


The protective tariff isa measure to increase 
the wages of American labor, so that thereby 
American citizenship and American manhood 
may be exalted. 


Mr. Hoar knows that this is notso. He 
knows that the protective tariff is demanded 
and supported by the capitalists, and that not 
another soul has asked for it in years. The 





_ McKinley Bill has not been sustained bya 


single labor organization. Working-men every- 
where have opposed it and have voted for men 





| 
who were pledged to the reduction and the des- | 
truction of the tariff. 


Memphis Avalanche (Dem.), Aug. 20.—Sen- 
ator Edmunds on Monday submitted an 
amendment to the McKinley Bill in substance 
empowering the President to suspend the op- 
eration of the tariff on sugar and other com- 
modities when in his judgment it will be for 
the public interest, or more correctly speaking, 
for the interest of the protected monopolies. 
Should the amendment be adopted it will 
modify the whole scope of the Bill and intro- 
duce a system of international commerce un- 
precedented in this or any other country. And 
yet, notwithstanding the immense discretionary 
power with which it invests the executive, it 
would in operation be infinitely better for the 
commercial and all other interests of the 
United States than would the McKinley Bill 
as it stands. It would tosome extent open 
the way to reciprocal free trade in foreign and 
domestic products exchangeable for mutual 
profit. But the great body of monopolists and 
protected manufacturers would retain complete 
control of the market and the price of products 
supplied by them and entering into general 
domestic production. It is not likely that the 
amendment will be accepted by the tariff ring. 


Boston Post ({nd.), Aug. 25.—As Senator | 
Hoar has so clearly shown, the postponement 
of the Force Bill to the short session of Con- 
gress is its defeat. For this assurance the | 
country may be grateful, the incident of the | 


surrender of Mr. Hoar to ‘‘ Boss’’ Quay being 


entirely a matter of personal and party politics | 


which is of no public concern. It nowremains | 
to be seen whether Mr. Quay will be equally | 
successful in pushing through to enactment the 
Tariff Bill to which he pledged the party in 
fulfilment of his arrangements with contribu- 
tors tothe Harrison campaign fund. If the 
tariff reform senators consent to forego the 
privilege of debating this monstrous measure, 
they will commit a distinct error. The length 
of the session and their consequent weariness 
will constitute no excuse ; for the proper ex- 
posure of the enormities of this Tariff Bill isa 
public duty, apart from all party considera- 
tions, which must be performed. The effect 
of the debate thus far has been notable in en- 
lightening the people and changing public 
opinion. It should not becut short to suit Mr. 
Quay’s political necessities. 


Springfield Republican (Ind.), Aug. 24.— 
Those admirers ot Mr. Blaine who are consid- 
ering him the sole inventor of his reciprocity 
plan, and plunging into all sorts of extrava- 
gances in consequence, would do well to re- 
member that the principle of the plan has 
fought its way to the popular favor now man- 
ifested against the stoutest opposition of Blaine; 
and the plan itself is much older than his| 
sudden advocacy of it. They treat Senator Ed- 
munds’s resolution regarding the sugar duties 
as showing the ‘‘ conversion of ‘the Vermont | 
senator’” to ‘‘ Blaine’s policy,” and remarka- | 
bly significant because of his well-known per- | 
sonal dislike of Blaine. But as the New York 
Zimes points out, Edmunds introduced a reso- 
lution precisely similar to this more than two 
years ago when Blaine was shouting at the top 
of his voice against letting down any of the bars 
to foreign trade. Instead of converting the 








Vermont senator Blaine may have been con- 
verted by him. 


Baltimore American (Rep.), Aug. 25.—The 
Republican Senatorial Caucus did not vote to 
postpone the Election Bill because of Republi- 
can opposition to it, but because some Repub- 
lican leaders who were heartily in favor of it 
were convinced that it would be impracticable 
to pass both that and the Tariff Bill in the 
short time remaining of the present session, 
and it was better to pass one and postpone the 
other than to endanger both. While many 
will not agree with them, very few intelligent 
persons will question their sincerity. The de- 
termination to take up the Election Bill as 
soon as the Senate reassembles, and press it to 
a passage, ought to check the hilarity of the 
Democrats, and it should also put an end to 
their disingenuous plea that the measure is de- 
signed as a temporary lever to lift the Repub- 
lican party over a dangerous chasm. Had the 
iatter been the case, postponement would have 
been egregious folly. The outcome of the 
affair will be a change of rules in the Senate, 
by which that body will cease toincur the re- 
proach of being a debating society, and be 
able to legislate with as much expedition as 


|the House. The Tariff Bill will be passed ina 
| few days, and the Democrats may rest assured 
|that the Election Bill will be considered and 


passed early in December, and the pledges of 
the Republican party to the great constituency 
which placed it in power redeemed both in let- 
ter and spirit. 


Baltimore Sun(Dem.), Aug. 25.—With the 
Force Bill practically out of the way until 
December, the Tariff Bill looms up in larger 
proportions than ever as the chief issue upon 
which the two great parties will go before 
the country in November. It is doubly im- 
portant, therefore, that the issue shall be clear- 
ly defined and fairly presented to the people in 
all its aspects and bearings. The general 
principles of tariff legislation have no doubt 
been sufficiently discussed, but the average 
voter is much more likely to be affected by 
facts and figures showing the concrete appli- 
cation of the Bill than by an exposure of its 
unsoundness and injustice in general and in 
the abstract. Arguments against the theory 
of protection are not nearly so convincing to 
the average man as the demonstration of in- 
justice afforded by the practical working of ex- 
cessive duties. Inthis respect the discussion 
in the Senate has been most useful, and it 
would be a misfortune to have that discussion 
cut short or abridged while some of the most 
important schedules in the Bill have not been 
reached. 

N.Y. Independent (Relig.), August 21.—Both 
of these Bills having passed in the House of 
Representatives against a solid Democratic 
opposition are now pending in the Senate and 
have been for several weeks. The general 


| principles in both were incorporated in the 


Republican platform, and the Republicans are 
strong enough in both Houses to pass any Bill 
they wish to, in spite of all Democratic opposi- 
tion. 

Why is it, then, that the Tariff Bill has so 
long hung fire inthat body? Why is it that 
Republican Senators having held several cau- 
cuses, have in each one simply marched the 
army up hill and then marched it down 
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again? The answer is not far to seek. The 
Democrats in the Senate, though in the minor- 
ity, move ina solemn column of opposition, 
and mean that neither the Tariff Bill nor the 
Federal Election Bill shall become a law if 
they can prevent it. They have been fillibus- 
tering to prevent action, and the Republicans, 
wanting the necessary coherence, have allowed 
themselves to be fooled by a solid and deter- 
mined minority. 

We advise Republican Senators so to change 


the rules of the Senate that they can, within a | 


reasonable time, force action upon the two Bills 
that are the bone of this party contention, and 
we further advise those Senators who are dis- 


posed to make concessions to the Democrats, 
and virtually betray their own party, to quit | 


this bad business. It is a position of weak- 
ness, if not of party treachery, and means no 


good to themselves, the party or the country. 


Philadelphia Press (Rep.), Aug. 26.—Manu- 
facturers will learn with profound satisfaction | 


and relief that a stay has at length beenset to de- 
bate and the passage of the Tariff Bill has been 
assured. The long delay and the prior pas- 
sage of the act improving customs administra- 
tion has spread far and wide abroad the news 
of the Bill, and a flood of imports has come in, 


such as the land never before saw. These im- 


ports have closed half the woollen mills in the | 


country; they have laid a blight on other great 
industries ; they have deranged the course of 
international exchanges, and they narrowly es- 
caped causing a ‘‘ money panic” in Wall Street. 
In all, these imports reach from $30,000,000 to 
$40,000,000, and they are the heavy price paid 


by the country for the deliberate Democratic | 


delay, on which Senator Gorman yesterday 
congratulated himself and the minority he 
leads. 

New Haven Palladium (Rep.), Aug. 20.—A 
spirit of compromise among Republicans led to 
this satisfactory plan of progress. The inter- 
vening time will admit of ample discussion of 
reciprocity, and the Bill cannot well fail of 
such a tender, as Edmunds, Hale, and many 
others have declared for it. Whatever shall be 
the future tariff policy of the country—and the 
indications all point to adherence to protection 
—it is agreed, even by Democrats, that the ex- 
cess of imports in view of the probable pas- 
sage of the McKinley Bill should be checked. 

Harrisburg Patriot (Dem.), Aug. 26.—The 
people have seen enough, however, to convince 
them that the policy of protection is an out- 
rageous one. Intruth, they have heard enough 
from the lips of the Republican leaders at 
Washington to make them fully understand the 
iniquity of a system that taxes everybody to 
benefit somebody. 


THE NEW SILVER BILL. 


Lhe Times, London, Aug. 13th.—The Silver 
Coinage Act provides for the purchase by the 
United States of 4,590,000 ounces of silver per 
month at the market price, which, however, is 
not to exceed 371 I-4 grains (pure) silver fora 
dollar. This limit is about 58 1-2d. per ounce 
in gold, and the resulting ratio of silver to gold 
is 16to 1. On receiving the silver tendered to 
it for purchase, the Treasury will issue, in pay- 
ment for it, silver bullion Treasury noies of 
the United States of various denominations, 
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the smallest being for one dollar, the largest 

for one thousand dollars. The Act gives the 

Secretary of the Treasury power to redeem 

these notes in either gold or silver coin at his 
| discretion, ‘‘ it being,” says the section, ‘‘ the 
|established policy of the United States to 
| maintain the two metals on a parity with each 
other upon the legal ratio, or such ratio as may 
| be provided by law.” 

Two million ounces are to be coined for 
every month up to July first, 1891, after which 
date the Secretary may coin such amounts as 
he thinks will be needed, to provide for the 
redemption of the notes which are rendered 
legal tender for all 
otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract. 


purposes, «xcept when 


These are the principal provisions of the re- 
markable Act which leaves the Government 


no option but to hold permanently, at the cost 
| of the nation, a large proportion of the product 
of the silver mines of the world, which, until 
now, has been held by the owners at their own 
| private cost. 
to the amount required by the law, and is con- 
sequently at the mercy of the holders of the 
metal, whether producers or speculators, pro- 
vided they combine, as they doubtless have 
done and will. Neverin the history of the 
world has a civilized government been piaced 
in such a position by those who are facetiously 
|said to represent the ‘‘ collective wisdom of 


| the people.” The first result to be looked for 


The Treasury must buy silver 


What will happen after the supply has become 
so large as to cause a reaction in price it would 
be hazardous to predict. The final outcome 
of the Act wiil, in our opinion, be the adop- 
tion of a silver standard ; and this is what the 
silver party wishes to force upon the Govern- 
ment. 

N. Y. Sun, Aug 21.—The advance in the 
price of silver from 94 cents to $1.20 per 
ounce has a wider bearing than seems to be 
generally appreciated. 

We have heretofore, in round numbers, ex- 
ported about 20,000,000 ounces of silver per 
annum, the remainder of our product being 
absorbed by Government purchases and by 
use in the arts. For these 20,000,000 ounces 
there is now opened a market at home, and it 
would seem at first sight as if for their former 
export to pay our debts abroad we should have 
to substitute a corresponding export of gold, 
but this is not the case. In our three staple 
exports, petroleum, cotton and wheat, we 
come into competition with silver-using coun- 
tries exclusively, with the exception of Aus- 
tralia. Egypt and India supply cotton and 
wheat to Europe, and, with declining values 
of silver in terms of gold, so long as we were 
on a gold basis those countries were competing 
with us ata tremendous advantage. This is 
proved by the enormous increase in the ex- 
ports of wheat and cotton from India during 
the last few years. By causing the apprecia- 
tion of silver, as measured in gold, we make 
Indian wheat and cotton cost just so much more 
as the rise in the gold price of silver measures. 
Of our cotton crop we export in round num- 
bers 5,000,000 bales, and of our wheat crop 
from 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 bushels. It 
is fair to assume that the advance under nor- 
mal conditions in the price of the exportable 
surplus of these two staples would reach two- 
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is a great addition to the supplies of the world. | 


thirds of the advance in silver, allowing one- 
third to be taken off the increased standard 
for Indian and Egyptian wheat and cotton, to 
enable those countries to export at all. 

As against the export of 20,000,000 ounces 
of silver bullion we have therefore the en- 
hanced value of the exportable surplus of wheat 
and cotton, to say nothing of oil. 

Assuming that we receive two cents per 
pound more for our cotton out of the now in- 
evitable 30 per cent. rise in the value of silver, 
we should thus have $10 per bale added to the 
value of the exportable surplus of cotton, and 
thus the country would receive from Europe 
$50,000,000 more than it has received for this 
staple previously. The same calculation ap- 
plies relatively to our surplus of wheat and 
oil. 

We believe it will be found that this new 
value of silver provides the true protection to 
And the inferences to be 
drawr from these facts are plain. Given $100,- 


our agriculwurists. 


000,000 more in the pockets of our farmers, 
and it is safe to argue that an activity such as 
we have not witnessed in years in this country 
must follow in all lines and ramifications of 
business. 

Bullionist, London, August 14.— The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury explained to a newspaper 
reporter that the silver purchased by the Mint 
in accordance withthe Bland Act, had been 
paid for out of funds held by the Treasury ; 
but by the new method, the 4,500,00c ozs, to 
be acquired each month are to be bought with 
| new notes, leaving the Treasury balance free 
\for other disbursements. The design of the 
Mint, in short, is to buy the statutory quantity 
| every month, without reservation, paying the 
full market price for it, provided only it fall 
within the stipulated limitation of 16to 1. As 
Congress clearly intended to expand the cur- 
rency, the director of the Mint is of opinion that 
it is his duty tocarry out the plan even to the 
extent of paying out gold, so long as there is 
a dollar’s worth of it, whenever any of the new 
notes are presented for redemption. Both in 
the United States and Europe, people are be- 
ginning to see that the effect of the Bill will be 
todrive gold out of the Republic, and to benefit 
foreign nations rather than the United States. 


N. Y. Times ({nd.) Aug. 24.—According to 
the Mint report of the last year the total pro- 
duction of silver in the world was, in round 
numbers, 126,000,000 ounces. Of this, under 
the Bland-Allison Law, the United States 
bought about 26,000,000 ounces, or 20 per 
cent. By the Bill just passed these purchases 
are doubled, and the purchases for coinage are 
still continued for a limited time. What pro- 
duct is there that would not advance in price 
under such influences ? 

But if it be true, as we believe it is, that the 
fall insilver as compared with gold is due very 
largely and even chiefly to the greater produc- 
tion of silver as compared with gold, then this 
legislation of ours only makes practically cer- 
tain a still greater fall in the future. For the 
purchases decreed by the law must tend to in- 
creased production. That tendency is already 
felt in Mexico and in our own country, and the 
| higher the price goes, and the longer it is main- 
| tained, the more potent will be the stimulus to 
production. The inevitable consequence, un- 
lless there be some interfering influence that 
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cannot be foreseen, will be for the production 
to overtake and pass the demand artificially 
created, and to the extent that that demand is 
exceeded must be the renewed decline. That 
this might be avoided by the increased pur- 
chase of silver by our own and by other Gov- 
ernments is verv possible. 
be much too great for our own Government, 
and there is not the slightest reason to suppose 
that any other would join in the Quixotic pol- 
icy we have adopted. So far from looking for 
any such escape from the consequences of our 
action, we believe that it is much more likely 
that within a comparatively short period we 
shall be called upon to retrace our steps and to 
readjust our currency to the laws of trade that 
we have so boldly sought to overrule. 





THE FEDERAL ELECTION BILL. 


N. Y. Tribune (Rep.), Aug. 25. — The 
opponents of this measure may as well take 
warning that public opinion is not going to 
be turned against it by Democratic frauds this 
fall. No shotgun majority, no bribed major- 
ity, no triumph of repeaters over honest voters, 
no perjured returns showing majorities where 
none exist, will convince American citizens 
that their liberties need no further protection 
by law. There may well be anxiety in Demo- 
cratic circles. If many districts are not carried 


But the task would | 


him again. But in that contest, as people here 
well know, Hill succeeded only because he was 
able to sell a Presidency for a Governorship.” 


| That was a ‘‘crime against free government” 


which did not defeat the Republican party, 
but carried it to a glorious victory by enabling 
it to buy the Presidency which Hill had for 
sale. Weare unable to see why the 7rzdune 
should desire an Election Billto prevent a ‘‘ rep- 
etition”’ of crimes at the polls, when, accord- 
ing to its own confession, the Republican 
party won its last great victory solely through 
asale. That the Force Bill is a dead issue no 
competent. observer can question for a moment. 
It never had any popular support, and the dis- 
cussion of it while before the Senate has 
created a wide-spread popular opposition, 
without increasing the number of its friends. 
The Republican press of the country, outside 
the members of it which are muzzled, is out- 
spoken in opposition. The business interests 
of the country, without regard to party, are 
generally opposed to it. To make it an issue 
in a Congressional campaign under these con- 
ditions would be a blunder of the sort usually 
committed by the Democratic party. 

N. Y. Mail and Express (Rep.),, Aug. 25.— 
Since the days of Reconstruction the Republi- 
can party has had no great popular issue at all 
to be compared with that which is involved in 





by the methods Democrats have hitherto em- | 
ployed, the election of a Republican House | 
will sustain the Republican policy. But if, 
many districts are stolen, by the methods) 


Democrats have hitherto employed, these very | 
frauds and crimes will kindle such indignation 
next November that no body pretending to be | 
Republican will hesitate to enact a law even | 
more stringent than the one proposed. The | 
chances are large that the Senate will pass a/| 
stronger and more thorough measure in 
December than it would have passed had it | 
reached a final vote in August. Between the 
Scylla of defeat and the Charybdis of crime 
and dishonor, the desperate partisans in many 
Northern cities and at the South will prefer 
Charybdis every time. Men ravenous for 
office, partisans frantic for power, scoundrels 
whose eyes would be closed tothe pearly gates | 
of Heaven by a nickel within reach, are not | 
going to be restrained this fall. Outside of | 
districts in which fraud can prevail, the better 
protection afforded by the tariff, the better | 
prices secured by silver legislation, and the | 





| 
| 


general public prosperity, w.1l aid the Repub- | 
lican party materially. If beaten at all, it will | 
be by a repetition of the crimes which make an 
election bill necessary to free government. 

N. Y. Evening Post (Ind.), Aug. 25.—It is 
evident that the 7ridumne’s command of lan- 
guage is not going to ‘‘ be restrained’”’ either, 
but there seems to be a limit to its hopefulness, 
for the classic and theological commentator 
closes his horoscope with the statement that 


‘* if the Republicans are beaten at all, it will | 


be by a repetition of the crimes which make an 
Election Bill necessary to a free government.” 
This is a very confusing observation, coming as 
it does from the same authority which declared 
on February 14 last: ‘‘ Many people fancy, 
because Gov. Hill carried New York when 
President Cleveland was defeated, that a plu- 


the proposition to exercise the Constitutional 
right and power of Congress to regulate the 
election of its members. 

The very foundations of our system of gov- 
ernment and the enforcement of the Constitu- 
tion are involved in this struggle, and it can 
never cease until the continuing rebellion 
against the fundamental law of the land shall 
be crushed,and until in every Congressional 
district a law as efficient for the protection of 
the suffrage as that under which the elections 
in this city have been made fair and honest for 
nearly twenty years shall be enforced. Let 
the Election Bill be made the leading feature 
of the campaign. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), Aug. 23.— 
Concerning the disposition of the Force Bill 
before the holidays the Democratic Senators 
may have something to say and in the mean- 
time the people will have been heard from. The 
Republican Senatorial programme will make 
the Force Billa burning question in the election, 
and the Democracy will see to it that the fire 
is kept alive until the last vote is cast. 


New Orleans Times-Democrat (Dem.), Aug. 
23.—After months of bickering in caucus, and of 
many unbrotherly exhibitions of strife in 
the Senate, the Republican Senators and lead- 
ers of the party came to the conclusion yes- 
terday that the Force Bill shall be postponed 
till next December. 

The country breathes more freely that the 
Bill has been knocked on the head, and the 
hope is general that the wretched thing may 
now have been buried beyond the possibility 
of resurrection. 


The Scotsman, Edinburgh, Aug 16.—A 
problem looming up in American politics, 
which menaces the peace of society more 
gravely even than the tariff question is the 
negro problem. Since the war and the scarce- 
ly less disastrous period of reconstruction, 





rality of the voters in the State would support 


American citizens have feared to stir this up. 





It isat the root of most that is disquieting in 
the condition of the South, but there has been 
a belief that, so long as it could be let alone, the 
social, political and industrial relations of the 
white and black would improve. There can 
be no question of the vast material and moral 
improvement that has taken place inthe South 
since the abolition of slavery, and that the 
former slave-holders have benefited almost as 
much as the former slaves. But color preju- 
dices are probably as strong as ever, and peace 
is only kept, and progress, as it is generally 
understood, rendered possible, by the white 
section of the population taking measures by 
force or by fraud to nullify the negro vote, 
wherever the exercise of it would imply a 
share of power. It is under these circumstances 
that the Republican party has brought in a Bill 
to secure the free exercise of the franchise to 
the negro by Federal authority, and, if need be, 
by Federal bayonets. This Force Bill has 
stirred up the solid white South to action, and 
froin Mississippi there is a proposal to amend 
the Constitution by so limiting the negro 
suffrage as to reduce the black voters to a 
‘* safe minority’ of the electors of the State. 
The whites of that State would prefer to rule 
by legal, honest and peaceable means, and it 
is possible that the question may yet be fought 
out on the Mississippi line. 


FOREIGN. 
AFRICAN DELIMITATION. 

The Guardian, London, Aug. 13.—Lord 
Salisbury has treated the African problem far 
more successfully than any previous Minister. 
He has treated it with a certain scornful indif- 
ference, remarking that in the task of giving 
away mountains, rivers and lakes to each 
other ‘‘we have only been hindered by the 
small impediment that they were not ours, and 
that we never knew exactly where those moun- 
tains and rivers and lakes were ”’; but Lord Salis- 
bury bids us read between the lines of the con- 
ventions, and recognize that his guiding princi- 
ple is the maintenance of European peace. A 
collision in Africa between rival adventurers 
might readily precipitate an European war, 
and it is worth while to abate some just claims 
and sacrifice some reasonable expectations to 
put aside these risks. 

But in the matter of Egypt Lord Salisbury 
showed that he could be firm as well as concil- 
iatory. Nothing can be more unreasonable 
than the Freneh jealousy of our position in 
Egypt. France and England were joint guard- 
ians of her welfare. When difficulties arose 
France withdrew from the troublesome busi- 
ness, and left the whole burthen of their settle- 
ment upon England. Ata vast cost of blood 
and treasure we removed the difficulty and 
started Egypt onanewcourse. To Sir Evelyn 
Baring and the men who have served under 
him we owe the most magnificent achievement 
in natural regeneration that the world has ever 
seen, and the time has not yet come when Eng- 
lish influence and guidance can be dispensed 
with. When that time will come depends 
mainly upon the actions of other nations, and 
chiefly France, which have it in their power 
to hasten or retard the development which 
will mean the full maturity of the Egyptian 
people. 
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BALFOUR ON GLADSTONE. 

St. Stephen’s Review, London, Aug. 16.— 
Mr. Balfour's speech at Manchester, whilst 
tearing to shreds and tatters the shameless 
tricks of phrase and innuendo, by which Mr. 
Gladstone endeavors to discredit a sound and 
popular contained trenchant 
arguments likely to go far towards laying 
forever the Home Rule bogey, in which the 
ex-Premier evinces such an affecting and pater- 
nalinterest. Of course we know that, as it is 
convenient to forget, so it is possible to forget ; 
but really poor Mr. Gladstone’s unfortunate 
memory presents an example of theconvenient 
and the possible combined in the art of for- 
getfulness passing all comprehension. In his 
righteous indignation that a mission should be 
sent to Rome, he presumably has forgotten 
the fact of his having done the same thing 
himself. Equally forgetful was he, too, over 
the Judge Harrison incident, and Mr. Balfour 
drove the nail to the very head when he 
said: ‘‘He took the opportunity to attack 
Judge Harrison; he took the opportunity to 
attack Her Majesty’s Government; he took the 
opportunity to sneer against the resident mag- 
istrates of Ireland ; he did mot take the oppor- 
tunity of denouncing the crime which he knew 
was existing, and of throwing the weight of his 
great authority and the weight of his great 
name on the side of righteousness and free- 
dom.” Of course he did not. This would not 
lead to the Treasury Bench ; neither would it 
do so, were he to espouse the cause of the Rus- 
sian Jews as to whose memories he has ob- 
served a profound silence. 


Government, 


GERMANY’S STRONG YOUNG EMPEROR. 


The Times, London, Aug. 8 —The Emperor 
arrives from Belgium, where he has madea 
favorable impression. This is true of all his 
visits to many capitals. To all people, how- 
ever diverse, and especially in these times, 
there is something very attractive in his youth- 
ful and hopeful energy. Weare apt to taik 
of the resistless progress of democracy. But 
youth is seductive, courage still more, and we 
are none the less ready to welcome a ruler 





who means to be Emperor in reality, who 

spares himself less than others, who has a 
strong sense of the duties of his high office, | 
and who pushes on reformsin a masterful way. 
The Governments of Constitutional States 
must work so slowly and cautiously, and must 
so often forbear doing what they fain would. 
They must wait, losing opportunities not to 
be recalled, because public opinion is not suffi- 
ciently educated. How admirable and fascin- 
ating seems the position of a ruler who can 
strike when he pleases, and who, by a circular | 
or manifesto can make himself in a day the | 
exponent of the Zeitgeist! ‘‘ Their strength | 
is to sit still” seems the only wisdom of rulers | 
in these times of Parliaments and constitu- | 
tional checks. But when a young Monarch | 
the moment he is crowned casts aside such | 
maxims, asserts himself in generous causes, 
Strives to be their representative, and aspires 
to play an important part in the world, he) 
finds his reward in unstinting praise and readi- | 
ness to hope for the best. Strange though it | 
may seem—entirely incredible though it would 

have been even a year ago—there is hardly 

any one in Europe towards whom the working | 





too much of honorable men that they should 
accept a charge of falsehood against them- 
selves as something to be ‘‘ left out” to the 
decision of arbitrators. 


look interest than the | Baltimore Sun (Dem.), Aug. 22.—The ques- 
Far beyond his dominions he is fa- | tion of the ground of dismissal Mr. Powderly 
miliar to them; and even they to whon, if true | asked to have submitted to the arbitration 
to their principles, Emperors and Kings must of disinterested outside parties, plecging those 
be odious, speak of him with respect, and | whom he represented to abide by the decision 
witha curiosity not unmixed with hope. |or finding of the arbitration, whatever that 
= might be. Certainly it would seem that such 
a proposition should not have been dismissed 
upon no better ground than that it would be 
beneath the dignity of high railroad officials 
to have their word weighed in the scales 
against that of men in the humbler ranks of 
the same service. 

Unfortunately the whole tone of Mr. Webb, 
who is a young man without the experience of 
his official superiors, owing his own position 
to a family connection with the Vanderbilts, 
has, from the beginning, been rather calculated 
to inflame controversy than to pour smoothing 
oil upon it. His announcement that he had 
| the support of his stockholders and that the 
company would spend $2,000,000 befvure it 
would yield, had too much of the arrogance 
of the mere plutocrat in it, while his threat 
that he would ‘‘ tie up” the road and stop run- 
ning trains, indicated a painful lack of appre- 
ciation of the obligations of his company to 
the public. Certainly the spirit shown in 
these remarks is not a conciliatory one, and 
should serious trouble follow, it cannot be said 
that the company on its side had exhausted all 
proper means of avoiding a conflict, with its 
resulting consequences of loss and inconven- 
ience to the public. 

N. Y. Herald(Dem.), Aug. 23.—The one 
reason piven for the strike is that certain work- 
men on the Central were discharged because 
they belonged to the Knights of Labor. This 
is the averment of the strikers. ‘Lhe manage- 
ment replies that the discharges were for 
‘* good and sufficient reasons,”’ which they de- 
cline to explain, but that membership of the 
Knights of Labor wasnot amongthem. The 
strikers maintain their original averment and 
propose to submit it to arbitration. 

What is to be arbitrated? We see only a 
question of veracity between Mr. Webb of the 
Central and the strikers. Is this a point for 
arbitration? Is there any self-respecting man 
who would submit his personal honor to arbi- 
tration, or is there any body of sensible men 
who would waste time upon such an inquiry ? 

What remains? Well, the right of the Cen- 
tral direction to appoint and dismiss its ser- 
vants for ‘‘ good and sufficient reasons.” Does 
anybody contest this principle ? 

However we may sympathize with every 


mitted in his letter to Mr. Webb that ‘‘ the | effort of the working-man, even to the extent 
of such a revolution as this, to better his con- 


whole question hinges upon the discharge of casa , 
Knights of Labor because they are such,”’ | dition, — peaetent find a justification for the 
and he said, “‘ if they deserved dismissal from | strikers in their controversy with the Central. 

Utica Herald (Rep.), Aug. 22.—Public opin- 
ion cannot approve of a strike of the broad 
proportions contemplated on any such grounds 
as are alleged. Vast consequences are threat- 
ened, the seriousness of which no man can 
foresee, which no man, or association of men, 
has a right to challenge lightly. The strug- 
gle, once precipitated, will be severe. On the 
one hand the companies must win or surrender 
the control of their properties to outside dicta- 
tion. On the other, the labor organizations 
must win or be shattered. Past experience in 
strikes against great corporations indicates the 


classes with more 


Kaiser. 


SOCIAL TOPICS. 


THE RAILROAD STRIKE, 


The Supreme Council of the United Order of Rail- 
way Employés, in session at Terre Haute, Ind., 
passed on Monday strong resolutions of sympathy 
with the striking Knights of Laborof the Vanderbilt 
system ; but decided that, owing to the fact that the 
Order of the Knights of Labor is nota member of the 
Federated Orders of Railway Employes, the laws of 
the Supreme Council do not permit them to partici- 
pate actively in the Strike. 

It was decided early on Tuesday morning by the 
Executive Board of District Assembly No. 246, of this 
city,and endorsed by the General Executive Board 
of Knights of Labor, that all members of the Order 
now at work for the N. Y.Centraland Hudson River 
Railroad and the West Shore Railroad,in the State 
of New York, should quit work along the line simul- 
taneously on Wednesday night. 


Albany Argus (Dem.), Aug. 22.—For sev- 
eral days the country, which boasts that its 
affairs are managed by the free choice of a| 
majority of its people, has been face to face | 
with a situation that contradicts its boast. It 
has been waiting to learn whether it is to be 
permitted to carry on that vast amount of its 
daily work, involved in the railroads, or 
whether it is to be forbidden todoso. Prac- 
tically, that decision has been in the hands of 
atout half a dozen men, officers of a railroad 
corporation and of various labor organizations. 
The millions of citizens, whose interests are 
concerned, are forced to stand by, entirely 
powerless to aid themselves or to affect the 
conclusion to be reached. It is not with the 
details of the situation of to-day, but with 
the conditions which make it possible, that the 
people must deal. They must devise means, 
if they can be found, to make it impossible in 
the future. It isa moral certainty unless this 
isdone, that before long a formidable senti- 
ment in favor of government ownership of 
railroads will make itself felt. The country 
surely cannot long confess that it is helpless 
before a few private citizens proposing to 
bring about, through failure to agree, an em- 
bargo on domestic trade. Yet this is appar- 
ently the present situation. 

N. Y Times (Ind.), Aug. 21—The only 
issue that Powderly makes directly with the 
company is that of arbitration for ‘‘ the settle- 
ment of the trouble.’’ Mr. Powderly ad- 








the service of the company none of us will 
ask for their reinstatement.”’ He got an ex- 
plicit statement that they were dismissed be- 
cause in the judgment of the responsible offi- 
cers of the company they deserved it, and not 
at all because they were Knights of Labor. 
There is plainly, then, nothing for arbitration, 
unless it is the veracity of the officers of the 
New York Central Company, and it is asking | 
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conclusion that will be reached, but seems 
powerless to avert a new trial of strength, with 
its attendant troop of injury to business, losses 
of property, hardships of families and incon- 
venience of the public. 


N. Y. Tribune (Rep.), Aug. 26.—Discretion 
has commended itself to the labor chiefs at 
Terre Haute as the better part of valor. They 
will not take up the quarrel of the striking 
Knights with the New York Central Railroad 
except in a sentimental way. They assure Mr. 
Powderly of their sympathy. They say he is 
right and that he deserves to succeed, but they 
gently decline to commit suicide, even for the 
happiness of committing it in his excellent 
company. Thisdecision leaves no further ex- 
cuse for prolonging the strike, and Mr. Pow- 
derly will be, as the public must believe, con- 
sciously injuring the interests of the workmen 
who are members of his order if he persists in 
his hopeless conflict. He has resorted to the 
most arrant demagogy to defend what has 
been done, but even demagogy will offer him 
no refuge from condemnation if he keeps his 
men longer from their work and their wages. 


New Yorker Volks Zeitung (Ind.), August 
26.—The representatives of the Federation of 
Railway Labor at Terre Haute took three 
days to consider whether an energetic aggres- 
sive pressure upon the common foe—a general 
strike incommon with the Knights—might 
not be the wiser policy. But they came tothe 
conclusion that ‘‘ Prudence is the better part 
of valor.” They have left the ‘‘ Knights’”’ to 
their own resources, tendering them only the 
support of a strong resolution of sympathy, 
which is as cheap as it is strong. 

It looks as if in this way they hoped to in- 
timidate Webb for the future without putting 
their own hands into the fire. This is not ex- 
actly courageous, but safe. 

But in adopting this course the gentlemen 
in Terre Haute evidence a sad want of insight 
into the tyrannous disposition of the railway 
capitalists. They will have cause to lament 
their want of energy and decision sooner than 
they anticipate. 


New Yorker Staats Zeitung (Dem.), August 
26.—Concisely stated, the edict of the Coun- 
cil of Federation of Railway Labor amountsto 
a threat, that if Mr. Webb were to treat them 
as he has treated the Knights of Labor he 
would get his deserts. We do not exactly feel 
called on to help the Knights, they say, 
but they have our fullest sympathy. 

The Federation has endeavored to make 
capital out of the strike for its own advantage, 
and the Knights of Labor may now get out of 
the difficulty the best way they can; and as 
they have already admitted that the struggle 
is a hopeless one, without the codperation of 
the Federation, their only course is to give 
it up. 

The Catholic Review, N. Y., Aug. 30.—The 
railroad corporations have evidently made up 
their minds to fight against labor once for all, 
and if possible to give it a blow from which it 
will take ten years to recover. ‘‘Do they 
recommend a strike,” said Vice-President 
Webb, ‘‘ then we recommend a fight.” Anda 
fight it will be, a struggle from which we sin- 
cerely trust the railroad corporations will 
emerge sick unto death of themselves. Their 





course has ever been one of mean trickery and 
of shameful oppression. They have enjoyed 
so long the power of absolute authority, re- 
strained only by their desire of larger profits, 
that they cannot tolerate the new power which 
puts a veto on their tyrannous acts. They 
have robbed the public and enslaved the work- 
man, and they would like to control the 
Knights of Labor as they control Legislatures. 
Because they cannot, because this body comes 
between them and their low desires, they are 
determined organized labor shall be destroyed. 
This is the cause of the recent trouble. Work- 
men were discharged from the Central because 
they were Knights of Labor. The officials say 
they were discharged for incapacity. Butthese 
same Officials were preparing for a strike for 
one month before the strike occurred. They 
knew there would be a fight, and they got ready 
for it. To keep public sympathy on their 
side, to make the affair odious on the strikers’ 
side, the officials have hourly declared that 
they discharged no workman because he was 
connected with a labor organization. And 
these officials knew in making these statements 
why they made them. They do not square 
with their behavior. 

The strike will settle for a few years the 
claims of one party or the other. May the 
workmen win! They are fighting the battle 
of liberty against a body which has done as 
much to destroy liberty as any power that 
lived. The railroads are not content with 
making money. They must also play at abso- 
lutism. It will be expensive play in the end, 
but they can afford it. 

America, Chicago (Ind.), Aug. 21.—When a 
labor organization attempts to enforce its 
peremptory demands by an arbitrary inter- 
ference with a public service, it runs the risk 
of being considered a conspiracy against so- 
ciety, and incurs the onerous responsibility not 
only to prove that its demands are reasonable 
and just, but that it has exhausted every means 
at its command to effect a reform of the abuse 
it complains against and to avoid committing 
a great wrong against the community in order 
to enforce its own rights. If by presenting 
unreasonable demands, if by insisting upon 
unreasonable terms otf employment, and if by 
ignoring all the obligations which employment 
by a quasi-public corporation impose, any or- 
ganization of labor precipitates a disastrous 
and far-reaching strike, its leaders should be 
held criminally responsible. 

There is a point beyond which the real or 
fancied grievances of employés on a railway 
cannot be permitted to interfere with great 
public rights. If their grievances are real 
they cannot long be unredressed. If they are 
merely visionary they cannot be justified by 
any show of power or violence. The respon- 
sibility of railway corporations to carry on 
their services promptly and efficiently is clear. 
The time will come when the right of labor t> 
share in that responsibility will be equally 
plain. If it is not so with the railways in 
private hands it will result in placing all rail- 
ways under Government control, when the at- 





ously it would be impossible to submit to ar- 
bitration the question whether the discharged 
men had the intention to make trouble for the 
company. If they had such an intention, they 
would not avow it, nor could the company 
prove that they had itagainst their own decla- 
rations to the contrarv. 


ournalof the Knights of Labor, Phila., Aug, 
28. —The contest is no longer the concern of 
the discharged men merely, nor of the Dis- 
trict Assembly to which they belong. It is now 
the business of the Order at large, and every 
true and loyal Knight of Labor is bound by his 
pledge of honor to do all that may lie in his 
power tocarryon the fight. But not only 
does the contest concern the members of our 
Order : it concerns in a most direct and un- 
mistakable manner every working-man, nay, 
every citizen, of the United States. The 
question at issue is no mere question of wages, 
hours of labor or conditions of service. The 
company has distinctly challenged the right of 
working-men to organize for their mutual pro- 
tection and for the bettering of their condi- 
tion. Mr. Webb has neither the courage nor 
the manliness to openly avow this. He takes 
refuge in the old time-worn subterfuge that the 
men were discharged for reasons other than 
their connection with a labor organization, but 
his refusal of arbitration, his shrinking from 
investigation, his dread of meeting the men 
face to face and of hearing the truth from their 
lips, isa confession that his statement is not 
believed by himself. He well knows that the 
discharge of the men was simply the beginning 
of amovement whose intent was to destroy 
the organization of the Knights of Labor upon 
the New York Central system, and equally 
well he knew that an arbitration or an investi- 
gation would make this so clear that he would 
have to bow before the storm of public indig- 
nation which would follow. 

Public opinion is with us. It ison our side 
because our cause is just and because the con- 
duct of the men on strike has been exemplary. 
It was a Vanderbilt who said, ‘‘ Public opinion 
be damned;” it isnow the turn of public opinion 
to damn the Vanderbilts. But the justice of 
our cause will not in and of itself,and without 
the zealous efforts of earnest men, win a vic- 
tory. The decision of the Grand Council of 
the Federation of Railway Employés to throw 
the weight ot their moral influence and support 
into the struggle on behalf of the Knights of 
Labor is most gratifying and in marked con- 
trast with the pusillanimous conduct of the 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway En- 
gineers employed on the road. The active 
assistance of the Federation would have been 
welcome, but it is notindispensable. The fight 
will be harder without the active codperation 
of that organization ; but we can win it. 

It would be idle to attempt to deny that the 
struggle will be a long and bitter one. Entren- 
ched behind its ramparts of enormou swealth, 
confident in its oft-proven power to control 
legislatures and influence courts, the company 


| will do its utmost to win. But against the 


wealth of our antagonists we place the justice 


tempt to bring transportation to a standstill | of our cause ; against the power of their money 
would be interference with the function of | we place the loyalty and earnestness cf our 


government, which the American 
would not tolerate twenty-four hours. 


people | members, and do not doubt the ultimate re- 


sult. In this struggle it behooves us todo a 


N. Y. Evening Post (ind.), Aug. 20.—Obvi-! that men may honorably do in the vindication 
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of their rights. We must trangress no law ; we 
must win by just and lawful means. The 
honor of the Order must remain untarnished 
by any wrongful or unjustifiable act. 





TEMPERANCE. 





SENATOR QUAY’S LETTER. 
Public Ledger, Phila. (Ind.), Aug. 22.—A 
Prohibitionist who tried to entrap Mr. Quay 
into some expression on the liquor question 
adopted the old, disreputable device of false 
representations, and seems to be proud of it, 
though he failed utterly in his purpose. 


letter sent to Senator Quay purported to be| 


from a liquor-dealer, anxious to help the Re- 
publican ticket in return for the defeat of the 
Whether Mr. Quay 
saw through the trick or was suspicious, or 
whether he wrote in entire innocence as to the 
real views of his correspondent, he is to be 
credited with a reply that is entirely colorless. 
He says: ‘‘ The submission of the amendment 
to a vote of the people was not made either to 
benefit or injure the liquor interest or the cause 
of temperance, but simply to permit the people 
of Pennsylvania to pass upon propositions 
which a very large number of them desired to 
have incorporated in the Constitution.” As 
the letter was sent ta a supposed saloon-keep- 
er, the writer added: ‘‘ As it (the election) re- 
sulted, I presume it benefited your people, and 
disposes of the question of Prohibition for some 
time, although it was not intended specially so 
to operate.”” Mr. Quay is as discreet a letter- 
writer as talker. 


The Voice, N. Y.(Prohib.), Aug. 28.—The 
letter from Quay gains its chief importance 
from the fact that it was written to one whom 
Mr. Quay regarded as a liquor-dealer. The 
Chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee writes a personal letter soliciting politi- 
cal aid of this supposed liquor-dealer, and tells 
him why he ought not to consider the action 
of the Republican party of Pennsylvania as 
inimical to the liquor interest. He designates 
the position of the party as one of neutrality 
between the liquor interest and the temperance 
cause, its actions not being designed ‘‘ either 
to benefit or injure the liquor interest or the 
cause of temperance.” Neutrality is ail the 
liquor-dealers ask. If the Republican party 
does not desire to ‘‘ injure ’’ their business, in 
what respect is it a ‘‘ good enough temperance 
party” for any man who wants the liquor busi- 
ness injured ? 


Prohibition amendment. 





ENTERPRISE OF LIQUOR-DEALERS, 


N. Y. Christian Advocate, Aug. 21.—Every 
prediction made by the minority of the 
Supreme Court of the United States concern- 
ing the effect of the ‘‘ original package’’ de- 
cision, and every additional minor deduction 
from that decision made in Zhe Christian Ad- 
vocate in its first article on the subject, have 
been fulfilled. 

The enterprise of liquor-dealers—which 
might have been expected, for they are wiser 
in their generation than the children of tem- 
perance—has been tinctured with a peculiar 
malignity, and their success gave rise to a 
fiendish glee. They invaded the Prohibition 
States in force ; they sent wagons to the vicin- 
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had previously been protected by law; they 
set up shops adjacent to public schools ; and 
where their presence was peculiarly offensive. 
Thitherthey went, and in brazen effrontery sold 
| in open day, despising screens, and scorning, 
instead of courting, the secrecy compelled un- 
der State and local Prohibition. They set 
themselves also against High License, and 
| established in some of the cities hundreds of 


| saloons, refusing to pay any taxes. In some 
| of the Prohibition States the number of origi- 
|nal package saloons reached the thousands, 
and many a farming locality that had not seen 


|a drop of liquor openly sold, where no bar 





|had existed for many years, was invaded. 
Hundreds of men who had never been intoxi- 
cated, and whose wives had never smelled 
liquor-poisoned breath in their lives, went 
home, their children beholding the shameful 
spectacle of a father drunk. 





PROHIBITION IN IOWA, 


Independent, Red Oak, Ia.(Rep.), Aug. 15. 
—Prohibition, we are told, has killed various 
cities in the State of Iowa. Yet Des Moines, 
which has become famous for her enforcement 
of the law in the last ten years, has consider- 
ably more than doubled her population, and is 
in all respects the liveliest and most rapidly 
growing city in the State. On the other hand, 
Council Bluffs, a city where the saloon was 
scarcely interfered with at all, falls 20,000 
short of her estimated population, and 2,000 
short of the census of 1885. The potent 
influence of the liquor traffic in building up 
Iowa cities is well illustrated in the foregoing 
facts. 





THE USE OF TOBACCO. 


Northwestern Christian Advocate, Chicago, 
Aug. 20.—The man who thinks the youthful 
race degenerates is right when he says that 
late hours at night and tobacco ruin the nerv- 
ous systems of thousands of young men. To- 
bacco should be fought on the ground that it is 
a sin against the body, just as opium is. Con- 
ferences do well when they legislate against 
tobacco-using by ministers, for the habit is not 
commendable, and as an example is not right 
|and best. To say that the habit in itself is sin 
| always and under all circumstances provokes 
| debate, and lays foundations for doubting the 

judgment but not the intent of anti-tobacco- 
nists. It is a useless habit, and is waste- 
ful. It affects the health under almost all cir- 
| cumstances, and therefore should be discon- 
|tinued and discouraged and prohibited to 
ministers. 


| RELIGIOUS. 


| 
Vox 








POPULI—VOX DEI. 


| Christian Observer (Pres.), Louisville, Ky., 
| Aug. 21.—The voice of the people is not the 
| voice of God, especially on questions of doc- 
|trine and duty. The Westminster Confession 
| of Faith is the most nearly perfect uninspired 
| compendium of what God teaches in his Word. 
‘It is far from being a correct exposition of 
what worldly Christians believe. Hence the 
| furor for a revision of the Confession in the 
Northern Presbyterian Church. The great 


trouble with the Confession of Faith—and the 





ity of every public open-air assembly which | 


Scriptures as well—is that its standard is too 
| high. The spirit of modern reform calls for a 
|creed that will reflect not God’s will so much 
as man’s will—not the Word of God, but rather 
the ‘‘existing faith,” or, more properly, opin- 
| ions, of those who regard themselves as ‘‘ the 
Presbyterian Church.” 








| ‘* LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT.” 

| The Advance, Chicago, Aug. 21.—Dr. New- 
| man’s hymn, ‘‘ Lead, kindly Light, amid the 
|encircling gloom,’”’ was composed in June, 
1833. This hymn will hold its place among the 
permanent hymns of the church, of all creeds, 
along with Toplady’s ‘‘ Rock of Ages,’’ Wes- 
ley’s ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of my soul,” Luther’s 
‘*Ein Feste Burg’’ and Palmer’s ‘‘ My Faith 
looks upto Thee.”” Asthe London 7%mes justly 
remarks, ‘‘ Whether Rome canonizes him or 
not, he will be canonized by thoughtful people 
| of many creeds in England ; the saint and poet 
| in him will survive.”’ 








| TRUTH, SUPERNATURAL AND NATURAL. 

The Catholic Mirror, Baltimore, Aug. 23.— 
The Holy Roman Catholic Church jis the 
divinely-commissioned custodian of the sacred 
deposit of Divine Revelation. She alone, 
therefore, is the true Church of the living 
God. But although she has the guardianship 
of supernatural truth in her care, the Church 
cannot exercise any antagonism toward the 
truths which belong exclusively to the realm of 
the natural order, and are amenable to reason’s 
tribunal alone. The Church cannot be guilty 
of such antagonism for the simple reason that 
truthcannot antagonize truth. Though truth 
is twofold, under one aspect, inasmuch as 
there are two orders of truth, the supernatural 
and the natural order, yet truth is really one, 
because all truth centres in God, who is the 
original source thereof. The Church and her 
faithful followers can never be driven from the 
field of science. She is altogether too jealous 
of the rights and prerogatives of science for 
that. They who believe the most firmly in 
divinely-revealed truth have at the same time 
the highest appreciation of science in its own 
domain; they alone, indeed, are the true 
scientists, because they are in harmony with 
the whole domain of truth. 








THE CALVINISTIC VS. THE ARMINIAN GOD. 

The Christian Register (Unitarian), Boston, 
Aug. 21.—On the supposition that the ortho- 
|dox theory about sin and its consequences is 
correct, the Calvinistic idea is the only logical 
and consistent one. The Calvinists have a 
God whose desires, will, and power are con- 
sistent with each other. There is no possibility 
of thwarting the will of their God. Neither 
devils hor men can in the minutest particular 
change his plans and purposes. It is true that 
he is a horribly cruel God, the very antipodes 
of a God as portrayed by Jesus Christ ; but 
he is a real, living, all-powerful Deity, whose 
willis law, without variableness or the shadow 
of a turning—in short, he is a God. 

But what can be said about the Arminian or 
Methodist God? Why, he is a well-meaning, 
would-be-benevolent sort of a Deity, who 
wishes, or, at all events, is willing, to have all 
men saved from the tortures of an everlasting 
hell; yet, somehow or other, he cannot ac- 
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{August 30, 1890. 








complish the object of his desires. Between 
the devil’and men (both of whom are the 
creatures of his creation), all his plans are 
utterly frustrated ; and, although he sent his 
Son to die on the cross, and thus pay the debt 
which man owed, yet this terrible sacrifice 
turned out to be of no avail, so far as ninety- 
nine out of every hundred of the human race 
are concerned. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 





CHICAGO AND THE FAIR. 


Chicago Herald, Aug. 22.—Various people 
in Chicago deprecate criticism of the World’s 
Fair directors. It is better, they say, to wait 
and see what the future will bring forth. The 
directors have met with many embarrassments, 
it issaid, and they should not be judged too 
hastily. 

The Herald is not aware that they have been 
judged hastily. They have had ample oppor- 
tunity to do many things and they have done 
Practically nothing. They have selected sites 
for the Fair that probably cannot be had, and 
in the face of overwhelming and rapidly ac- 
cumulating proofs of their mistake they fail to 
move in any direction. They are riveted to 
their seats. They promise, but they do not 
perform. If they will reverse the order all 
may yet be well. 

The Fair cannot be a success on any such 
lines as have been adopted thus far. Every- 
thing is involved in a hopeless maze. To ex- 
tricate themselves and the city from this 
entanglement is the directors’ paramountduty, 
and yet the effect of each conference thus far 
has been to plunge us all still deeper into the 
labyrinth of blunders. 

Where is the end? Where is the Moses who 
will lead us up out of Jackson Park quagmires 
and lake front injunctions to the high ground, 
of which we boasted such an abundance? 


Chicago Inter-Ocean, Aug. 24.—Under the 
public pressure upon the directory it is barely 
possible that the members, in haste to get rid 
of the fault-finding that they are now being 
subjected to, may do something they will re- 
gret. Haste was their trouble in the begin- 
ning. They chose a site and presented it to 
the commissioners and secured its acceptance, 
and nearly two months after found that they 
really had no site. This waked up the build- 
ing and site committee, and it has since shown 
wonderful energy. 

Having made one mistake let us hope that the 
directors this time will be sure they are right be- 
fore they goahead. Give all hands a fair oppor- 
tunity to show up the advantages of the re- 
spective sites. Before, most of the investiga- 
tion was in and about Jackson Park. That the 
report of Mr. Olmsted knocked out. Al! such 
reports should be in advance of the selection. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Aug. 24.—When 
Chicago asked for the World’s Fair she never 
hinted that she had no place to put it except 
out in the lake on piles. On the contrary, she 
claimed that within her vast area of swamps 
and quaking bogs she could find many eligible 
sites. But after months of diligent search for 
those sites the forty-five directors of the fair 
have failed to find one of them. The Herald 
is therefore calling loudly now for some 





‘* Moses who will lead us up out of Jackson | the influences of alcohol. The red man is 


Park quagmires and lake-front injunctions to| peculiar in this latter respect. 


When the op- 


the high ground of which we boasted such an portunity presents itself he gives way to wild 


abundance.’’ He cometh not, however, and 
the sands and waters of Lake Michigan seem 
about to close forever over Chicago’s pursuing 
host. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


N. Y. Times, Aug. 25.—It is announced 
from Washington to be the intention of the 
Committee on Patents to call up the Inter- 
national Copyright Bill. It is well knownthat 
there has been a very decided change of opinion 
among the Representatives who opposed the 
Bill when it was before the House in May last, 
and that much interest has been awakened 
among those who were then uninformed or in- 
different upon the question. One of the argu- 
ments then used, which had a good deal of in- 
fluence in the House, was that the Bill would 
increase the cost to American readers of all 
foreign books, and lists of interesting and valu- 
able works now sold at a very low price were 
read in the debate, with the implication, if not 
the statement, that the Bill would raise their 
price to from $1 to $2 per volume. The friends 
of the Bill have worked hard since then to 
make it clear to all members of the House that 
the Bill does not and cannot affect the price of 
any book now in print. It applies necessarily 
solely to books printed hereafter and in accord- 
ance with the conditions imposed by the Bill. 
A petition will be presented to-morrow signed 
by the literary men of Washington, praying 
for the passage of the Bill, on the entirely just 
ground that it would relieve American authors 
from unfair competition. Among the signers 
are the veteran librarian, Dr. Spofford, Ad- 
miral Porter, George Kennan, and numerous 
professors. 


DECADENCE OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 


The Lancet, London, Aug. 16.—That the 
race of red men in North America is rapidly 
dying out, and that the policy of the Federal 
Government in assigning to them reservations 
of territory for their exclusive use has been 
powerless to arrest this decay, are facts famil- 
iar to all. We are, perhaps, too much inclined 
to regard this decadence as a mysterious and 
inexplicable blight, as due, not to normal 
causes, but to mere contact of an inferior with 
a superior race. But all colored races do not 
tend to die out before the advance of the vic- 
torious white man; the Negro holds his own 
and so does the Malay and the Chinaman. It 
is true that the Australian natives, the Maoris 
of New Zealand, and the Sandwich Islanders 
are like the red Indians, going steadily to the 
wall ; and these instances strike the imagina- 
tion and tend to create the impression that the 
colored races have no chance with the white 
in the struggle for existence. But as we have 
already seen, these are notable exceptions to 
this apparent law. We must seek elsewhere 
than in a fallacious generalization for an expla- 
nation of the decadence of the red Indian of 
America. 

The explanation must be sought in his 
changed habits and mode of life, and in the 
special diseases consequent thereon and on 
contact with the whites, viz.: phthisis, scrofula, 
syphilis, and lastly, on his fatal proclivity to 





| 


excesses and suffers a terrible penalty. 





AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE. 

The American Israelite, Cincinnati, Aug. 21. 
—This is the proper time, we think, to remon- 
strate over the civilized world against all ex- 
ceptional laws imposed on the Jew anywhere, 
and in Russia especially, to bring the world to 
understand that as long as any personis ex- 
cluded on account of his faith or race from the 
enjoyment of the inalienable rights of man as 
dictated by the principles of justice and hu- 
manity, this civilization, you may call it 
Christian, European or Humanitarian, is a 
farce based on selfishness and self-delusion. 
This, we think, ought to be attempted just now 
and all along the line; now—we say—when 
prelates of the highest ranks in the three 
churches, Catholic, Greek and Protestant, have 
spoken in favor of the same doctrine, in a lan- 
guage which cannot be misunderstood; when 
at the Peace Congress in London the Austrian 
Marquis rose and loudly and emphatically de- 
clared that this great principle must be enforced 
everywhere if the world’s peace is to become a 
reality; when the Congress of Physicians in 
Berlin, including most respected men from all 
civilized countries, declares that it would not 
meet in St. Petersburg because of that govern- 
ment’s maltreatment of the Jews; now, when 
the abolition of slavery and the slave trade is 
urged so eagerly and zealously by all maritime 
powers; now, when the numerous humane 
societies take so much pity on the dumb 
animals; now, when philanthropists like 
Baron Hirsch, and so many others are per- 
forming grand acts of charity almost every day; 
now, when the wretched criminals everywhere, 
and the captives in Siberia especially, are the 


subjects of the nations’ pity and sympathy; 
now, we say, is the propitious time for us to 
appeal to the civilized world everywhere, long 
enough and loud enough to be heard and under- 
stood, to make an end to the bloody wrongs 
done to the Israelites these many centuries, 
and done now in various countries, especially 
in Russia, in this decade of reaction. 





BREVITIES. 


The bonds offered Monday settled any fear 
that the stringency of money will continue.— 
Philadelphia Press. 

Miss Winifred Sweet of San Francisco is one 
of the most noted newspaper owners of the 
West.—New Haven Palladium. 


Kansas City has more mortgages on record, 
more foreclosures of mortgages, and more 
sheriff's sales than any other city west of the 
Mississippi River.—/owa State Register. 

Lord Salisbury politely informs the Porte 
that ‘‘the time is not ripe” for England’s 
evacuation of Egypt. It never will be if Eng- 
land is permitted to have her way about it.— 
Albany Times. 


Miss Helen Leah Reed, the Harvard Annex 
student who captured the Sargent prize of $100 
for the best metrical translation of an ode of 
Horace, spent the money on a French dress.— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


The woman suffrage idea appears to be taking 
a strong hold upon the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of Mississippi. It might be well for the 
constitution builders to enquire whether the 
fair sex in Mississippi want tovote. If South- 


ern women are yearning to take an active part 
in politics they have managed to keep such 
longing a profound secret.—Houston Post. 
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Index of Periodical Literature. 





AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. 
ART. 
Music, On the Influence of, Charles Willeby, Belgravia, London, August. 
Passion Play, and Mr. Stead, Alfred T. Story, Tinsley’s Mag., London, 


August. 
EDUCATIONAL. 

Brisbane’s, Mr., Journal, Clarence Deming, Atlantic Mon., Sept. 

Cultured Mind, The Power of, Rev. J.S. Ross, M.A., Canadian Meth. Quar., 
July. 

Historical Narrative, The Perils of, Justin Winsor, Atlantic Mon.,Sept. 

Lectures, A Lecture in Defence of, Prof, Max Miiller, The New Rev., London, 
August. 

Historiography, Modern European, The Development of,J.F. Jameson, Atlantic 
Mon., Sept. ; 

King Bomba’s Philosophical Catechism, Prof. E. P. Evans, Pop. Sc., Mon., 
Sept. 

Schools, American and German, John T. Prince, Atlantic Mon., Sept. 

LITERATURE, 

Ephemeron, Graham R. Tomson, Atlantic Mon., Sept. 

Fairies, Slavonian, Dr. Frederick S. Kraus, Pop. Sc. Mon., Sept. 

Mendenhall, Thomas Corwin, Sketch of, J. George Iles, Pop. Sc, Mon., Sept. 

Mexico, The Empire in, Part I., Belgravia, London, August, 

Montespan, Madame de, her Sisters and her Daughters, Hope Notnor, Atlantic 
Mon., Sept. 

St. Cloud, Madame Belloc, Good Words, London, August. 


POLITICAL. 
Poachers and Poaching, Hugh Haliburton, Good Words, London, August. 
Radical Programme, A,II., The Rt. Hon. Sir C. W. Dilke, The New Rev., 
London, August. ° 
Tariff Question, Common Sense applied to the, II., Edward Atkinson, Pop. Sc. 
Mon., Sept. 
RELIGIOUS. 
Church at Work, The, Canadian Meth. Quar., July. 
England, Church and State in, Rev. W. Harrison, Canadian Meth. Quar., July. 
Kingdom, How to Enter the, Rev. John G. Manly, Canadian Meth. Quar., July. 
Paton, John G., Missionary, A. Macleod Symington, Good Words, London, 
August. 
Religion, Authority in, Martineau’s Seat of, Rev. John Burton, D.D., Canadian 
Meth. Quar., July. 
Religion, Comparative, Rev. W.S, Blackstock, Canadian Meth. Quar., July. 
Ripon, The Bishop of, Chas. J. Ward, M.A., Tinsley’s Mag., London, August. 
Shaw, Dr., A Criticism of, Canadian Meth. Quar., July. 
Testimony, A Trinity of, Rev. J. W. Sparling, S.T.D., Canadian Meth. Quar., 


July. 
SCIENTIFIC. 


Church and Science, The Lights of, Prof. T. H. Huxley, F.R.S., Pop. Sc. Mon., 
Sept. 

Mosquito Pest, Can it be mitigated, Pop. Sc, Mon., Sept. 

Pygmies, The African, A. Werner, Pop. Sc. Mon., Sept. 

Science, New Chapters in the Warfare of, X. The Fall of Man and Anthro- 
pology, 
Part I., Andrew Dickson White, Pop. Sc. Mon., Sept. 

Sky, Signs in the, 1., Hon. Ralph Abercromby, Good Words, London, August. 

Sun, The, {II., Sir R. S. Ball, LL.D., F.R.S., Good Words, London, August. 

Symbols, the Migration of, I., Count Goblet d’Alviella, Pop. Sc. Mon., Sept. 

Weather Problems, The, III., Hugh Clements, Tinsley’s Mag., London, August 

SOCIAL TOPICS. 

Cranks as Social Motors, J, P. Quincy, Atlantic Mon., Sept. 

Fielding, Inscription for a Memorial Bust ot, James Russell Lowell, Atlantic 
Mon., Sept. 

Socialism, Christian, Whatis? Rev. W. D_ P. Bliss, Canadian Meth. Quar. 
July. 

Socialism, Its Teaching as to Labor, Prof. Flint, D.D., LL.D., Good Words 


London, August. 
UNCLASSIFIED. 


Australasia, Some Natives of, Elisée Reclus, Pop. Science Mon., Sept. 
1780, The Disasters of Fiske, John, Atlantic Mon., Sept. 
Horses, Wild, Dr. Edouard L. Trouessart, Pop. Sc. Mon., Sept. 
Irish Fair, Charles Whymper, Good Words, London, August. 
Little Boys’ Game with a Ball, A, Henry J. Philpott, Pop. Science Mon., Sept. 
Spain, A Son of, Charles Howard Shinn, Atlantic Mon., Sept. 
FRENCH. 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 
Empereur (L’) Nicéphore Phocas, D. Bikelas, La Nouvelle Revue, Paris,August. 
Jeanne d’Arc, E. Nyegaard, La Revue Chrétienne, Paris, August. 
Jeanne d’Arc, Le Culte de (The Worship of Jeanne d’Arc), M. G. Valbert, 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, August. 
HISTORICAL. 
Cavaleries (Les) moyen f4ge dans la Guerre moderne (Middle Age cavalryin 
modern war), B.-S., La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, August. 
Paris en 1614, Gabriel Hanotaux, Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, August. 
Paysages historiques de France, II., Le Mont-Saint Michel et son histoire (His- 
torical French Landscapes, II., Mount St. Michael and its History), Edouard 
Schuré, Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, August. 
LITERATURE, 
Cing Livres Militaires (Five Military Books), G.G., La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, 
August. 
Moliére, La Philosophie de (The Philosophy of Moliére), Ferdinand Brunetitre, 


POLITICAL, 


Armée Navale, La Tactique de Marche d’une (Naval Tactics), Revue des Deux 

Mondes, Paris, August. 

Commerce Francais (Le) dans la Presqu ’ile des Balkans (French Commerce in 

the Peninsula of the Baikans), Paul Melon, La Nouvelle Revue, Paris,August. 

Crédit Foncier, La Dernitre Crise du (The Last Crisis of the Credit Foncier), 
Auguste Moireau, Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, August. 

Manceuvres Navales, Les Grandes (The Great Naval Manceuvres), Commandant 
Z., La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, August. 

Politique Extérieure, Lettres sur la (Letters on Foreign Politics), Madame 
Juliette Adam, La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, August. 

Russie (La) Barbare! (Russia Barbarous!), E. D. Cyon, La Nouvelle Revue, 
Paris, August. 

Soudan, Notre (French Soudan), Mourad Ben Scander, La Nouvelle Revue, 


Paris, August, 
RELIGIOUS. 


Questions sociales, Nos devoirs vis-A-vis (Our duties in regard to social ques- 
tions), E. de Boyre, La Revue Chrétienne, Paris, August. 

Vinet et la question ecclesiastique. La foundation de l’Eglise libre. (Vinet and 
the ecclesiastical question. The foundation of the free church), La Revue, 
Chrétienne, Paris, August. 

SOCIAL TOPICS, 

L’Homme, De |’Etat primitif de (Of the Primitive State of Man), La Revue 
Chrétienne, Paris, August. 

UNCLASSIFIED. 

Aofit, La Rue en (The Street in August), Jean Richepin, La Lecture, Paris, 
August. 

Aveugles (The Blind), J. Dussouchet, La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, August. 

Lacs Anglais (Les) (The English Lakes), 2e partie, Paul Bourget, La Lecture, 
Paris, August. 

Main, Les Révélations de la (What the Human Hand reveals), Thiébault-Sisson 
La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, August. 

Memoires des Autres (Memoirs of Others), Jules Simon, La Lecture, Paris, 
August. 

Paradoxe sur les Courses (Paradox in Horse Races), Paul Devaux, La Nouvelle 
Revue, Paris, August. 

Portraits de Femmes d’aprés nature: La Vaillante (Portraits of women from 
nature: The Courageous Woman), A. Matthey, La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, 
August. 

Soeur Philoméne (rere partie) (Sister Philomena), E. et J. de Goncourt, La Lec- 
ture, Paris, August, r 

GERMAN. 
POLITICAL. : 

George Kennan u die Nihilisten (George Kennan and the Nihilists) von einem 
Russen Ostsibiriens, Unsere Zeit, August. 

Helgoland (Heligoland), Reichlich illustrirt, Peter Ohly, Vom Fels zur Meer, 
Stuttgart, August. 

Siebenbiirger Sachsen, das neue politische Programm der. (New political pro- 
gramme of the Siebenbiirger Saxons), Prof, Dr. J. H. Schwicker, Unsere Zeit, 


August. 
RELIGIOUS. 


Determinismus und Willensfreiheit (Necessity and Freewill), 
vegni, Westermann’s Monatliche Heft Braunschweg, August. 

Passionspiel das rémische,im Mittelalter u in der Renaissance (The Roman 
Passion play in the Middle Ages and Renaissance period), Ferdinand Grega- 
rovius, Unsere Zeit, August. 


Adolf v. Benti- 


SCIENTIFIC, ° 

Fortschritte in der Physik (Progress in Physical Science), Franz Bendt, Un- 
sere Zeit, August. 

Naturforschung Grundsitze der (Principles of Natural Science), 
Rosenthal, Deutsche Revue, August. 

Ostsee, die u. ihre hygiein Bedeutung (The Baltic and its hygienic influence), 
Dr. Schifer, Vom Fels zur Meer, August. 

Rechtswissenschaft, Neue Pfadein der (a new path in exact science), Joseph 
Kohler, Deutsche Revue, August. 

Ringe die, des Saturn (Saturn’s Ring), Dr. M. Wilhelm Meyer, Vom Fels zur 
Meer, August. 

Wodurch schiitzen wir das Blut ? (How is the blood shielded from contamina- 
tion?) Rudolf Klemensiewicz, Deutsche Revue, August. 


SOCIAL TOPICS. 
Briisseler Antisklaverei Conferenz Die. (The Brussels Antislavery Confer- 
ence), Von M., Unsere Zeit, August. 
Bildung, Erziehung und Dressur (Culture, Training and Dress.) Deutsche 
Revue, August. 
Kastenwesen, das, im heutigen Indien (The caste system in modern India) 
Deutsche Revue, August. 


Professor J. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 

Antike die, in der Gegenwart (The antique in the present), Richard Mashke 
Unsere Zeit, August. 

Eisenbahnen, Die, in dunkelen Welttheil (Railways on the Dark Continent) mit 
5 Karten, Gustave Krenke, Vom Fels zur Meer, August. 

Lesseps, Ferdinand von (Ferd. de Lesseps.), Karl Seefeld, Unsere Zeit, 
August. 

Pferdes, die Leistungsfihigkeit des (Working Capacity of the horse), 
Revue, August. 

Thibetaner, Die (The Thibetans), II., Anton J. Ceyp, 
gust. 


Deutsche 


Deutsche Revue, Au- 


ITALIAN AND SPANISH. 


Colon, es el Centenario de? (Is it the Centenary of Columbus?) D. F. Hardt,, 
Revista Contemporanea, Madrid, July. 





Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, August. 


Congresso Penitenziario Internazionale di Pietroburgo (Il.) (The Interna= onal 
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Prison Congress in St. Petersburg), Pietro Nocito, Nuova Antologia, Roma, 
July. 

Fatalita nella Credenza del Medio Ero (Fatality in the Creed of the Middle 
Ages), Arturo Graf, Nuova Antologia, Roma, July. 

Italia e Roma (Italy and Rome), Senator Luigi Ferraris, Nuova Antologia, Roma, 
July. 

Lenguaje, Del Origen del (Of the origin of Language), D. José M.B. Mareca, 
Revista Contemporanea, Madrid, July. 

Lord Tennyson, Alcuni suoi scritti minori (Some of Tennyson’s minor works), 
F. Rodriguez, Nuova Antologia, Roma, July. 

Regina Maria Antonietta (La), secondo un suo recente biografo (Marie An- 
toinette, according to a recent biographe: of her), P. G. Molmenti, Nuova An- 
tologia, Roma, July. 

Relacién que hizo de su viaje por Espafia la sefiora Condesa D’*Aulnoy en 1679 
(Narrative by the Countess D’Aulnoy of her voyage in Spain in 1679), Revista 
Contemporanea, Madrid, July. 

Retratos Historicos Inéditos, Ocho (Under unpublished historical portraits), D. 
Juan Perez de Guzman, Revista Contemporanea, Madrid, July. 

Uomo di Stato fortunato (Un) (A Fortunate Statesman), R. Bonghi, Nuova An- 
tologia, Roma, July. 


Books of the 


AMERICAN. 
Civil War, Stories of the. Albert F. Blaisdell. 
comp. W. F. Adams Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Diplomat’s diary, A. Julien Gordon (pseud), 








Week. 





Lee & Shepard, Bost. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 

Dragon flies vs. mosquitoes. Appleton., N.Y. 

Electricity, Experimental. E.Trevert. Pubier Pub. Co., Lynn, Mass. 

Flirt. Paul Hervieu. Congregational S.S. and Pub. Soc., Bost. 

Gymnasium exercises, Classified. Systemof R. J. Roberts. A. K. Jones, 

Jewish history from B.C. 586 to 1890, Outlines of, Katie Magnus (Lady). 
The Jewish Pub, Soc. of America, Phila. 

S. Adams Drake. Lee & Shepard, Bost. 

Mechanics’ and sub-contractors’ liens, including laborers and material used. 
W. M. Rockel and C. R. White. W.H. Anderson & Co., Cinn., O. 

Nervous diseases, Manual of. A. B. Arnold, M.D. Bancroft Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

New England, breakfast breads, luncheon and tea biscuits. 
Swett. Lee & Shepard, Bost. 

Nine Worlds, The. Mary E. Litchfield. Ginn & Co., Bost. 

Phonography, Multum in parvo, for public schools, colleges and self-instruc- 
tion. A.O. Hall. A.O. Hall, Bost. 

Preterita. J. Ruskin. J. Wiley & Sons. 

Promised King, The. Annie R. Butler. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 

Railroad cases, American and English. E. Thompson Co., Northport, N. Y. 

Rajah, The Captain of the. Union Sq. Pub. Co. 
RomanlI. Jubof. American News Co. 

FRENCH. 

Aliénés (Les) et les Asiles d’aliénés. Assistance, Legislation et Médecine 
legale. Le docteur Jules Falret. In—8vo, vii-564 p. J. B. Balliére et fils, 
Paris. 

Aventures de Pierre du Breuil (Les). Blanche de Riviére. 
159 p. avec grav. Mame et Fils, Tours. 

Baudelaire (Ch.), Euvres completes de. 
pp. 416. Lemerre, Paris. 

Berthe, 
d’Auvigny. 


Louisburg, The taking of, 1745. 


. 


Lucia Gray 


Howard Patterson, 
Viera. 


Grand in—8vo, 
Curiosités esthetiques. Petit in—12, 


Suites d’une indiscrétion,. Madame Louise Boyeldieu 
Mame et fils, Tours. 


ou les 

In—8vo, 190 p. avec grav. 

Chimie organique. See Cours de. 

Code de la presse. Commentaire theorique et pratique de la loi du 2g juillet 
1881. C. Bazille, docteur en droit et Ch. Constant, avocat. In—18 jésus, pp. 269. 
Pedone-Lauriel, Paris. 

Cours de chimie organique de la Faculté mixte de médecine et de pharmacie 
de Bordeaux. Ch. Blarez, professeur de chimie. In—8vo, 136 p. G. Masson, 
Paris. 

Daniel Servan, Philippe Chaperon. 

Dissertation philosophique. Choix de sujets, plans, développements, avec une 
introduction sur les régles de la dissertation philosophique. Emile Boirac, 
professeur de philosophie. In—8vo, xxxvi-462 pp. F. Alcan, Paris. 

Education (L’). Elements de psychologie de l‘homme et de l'enfant ap- 


In—18 jésus, 349 p. Lemerre, Paris. 


pliquée a la pedagogie. Eugéne Maillet, professeur. In—12, xii-678p. Belin 
fréres, Paris. 
Epilepsies(Les) et les Epiletiques. Ch. Féré, médecin de Bicétre. Avec 12 


planches hors texte et 67 fig. dansla texte. Grand in—8vo, 640 p. F. Alcan, 
Paris. 

Equitation. See Principes. 

Ethiopie meridionale. Journal de mon voyage aux pays Amhara, Oromo et 
Sidama (septembre 1885 & novembre 1888). Jules Borelli. In— to, 525 p. 
avec grav. May et Motteroz, Paris. 


France (La). Anthologie géographique. J. de Crozals, professeur d*‘histoire. 
In—s8 jésus, 431 pages avec fig. et cartes. Delagrave, Paris. 

Industrie (L’) miniére au Chili. Washington Lastarria, professeur de minéral- 
ogie Al’Universite de Santiago. In—8vo, 52p. Garnier, Chartres. 





Lavoisier. See Révolution chimique. 
Malheurs de Ninette (Les). 


8v0, 192 p. avec grav. 


Fernand Hue. Illustrations de Gil Baer. 


Lecéne et Oudin, Paris. 
Désiré Bonneau. Illustrations de Brossé-le-Vaig- 
In—r12mo, 16 p. Lecéne, Oudin et Cie., Paris. 


In— 


Martyre d’une mére (Le). 
neur. 


Metzet le joug prussien. Pascal Lauroy. Ir—18 jésus, 336 p. Savine, Paris. 


Oceanographie (statique). M. J. Thoulet, professeur a la Faculté des sciences 
de Naney. In 8vo, x-492 p. avec 103 figures. Baudouin et Cie., Paris. 


Current Events. 








Thursday, August 21st. 


The special House Committee began the investigation of the charges made 
against Pension Commissioner Raum,....... The Pennsylvania State Prohi- 
bition Convention nominate Charies W. Miller, of Franklin, for Governor 
ne rer Se. General Master Workman Powderly issues a circular arraigning the 
N. Y. Central Railroad and appealing for money........ The Thousand Isl- 
and Park Hotel is burned to the ground........ The Secretary of the Navy ar- 
rives at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

Delegations of German residents of Russia present addresses to Emperor 
William. 


Friday, August 22d. 


Ex-Assemblyman Walter Howe, a member of the Aqueduct Commission 


of N. Y. City, was drowned at Newport........ The boycott instituted by 
the brick manufacturers of New York and New Jetsey goes into effect ; one 
hundred brick yards stop shipments.,...... The Secretary of the Treasury 


arrives in New York City. 

President Ezeta demands the recognition of the autonomy of Salvador, 
and threatens to continue hostilities if this condition be not accepted........ 
The Argentine Ministers of War and Finance tesign........ Seyeral cases of 
cholera in the vicinity of Berlin. 


Saturday, August 23d. 


The Senate gave the entire session to eulogies of Senator Beck........ 
The Supreme Council of the Federation of Railroad Employés holds an all 
day session in Terre Haute; do not reach any decision in regard to the 
a TheA. M.E. Conference at Galesburg, IIll., passed a resolution 
favoring the Lodge Bill........ InN. Y. City, imposing civic and naval cere- 
monies to the memory of John Ericsson on the occasion of the embarkation 
of his body for Sweden on the U. S. cruiser Baltimore. 

The Czar and Emperor William arrive at the Peterhoff Palece, St Peters- 
ee The Czar confers the decoration of the Order of St. Andrew 
upon Chancellor Von Caprivi........ The French Cabinet at Fontainebleau 
discuss the measures proposed by the U. S. Government to insure whole- 
some salt meat exports........ The Uruguayan ministers of Finance and War 
resign......... Panic in Buenos Ayres caused by a report of the failure of the 
Provincial Mortgage Bank, 


Sunday, August 24th. 


Dr. Andrews, President of Brown University, preaches a sermon in the 
First Baptist Church, Brooklyn, on the great railroad strike. 


The Emperor William leaves St. Petersburg........ A demonstration in 
Limerick, Ireland, in which 30,000 persons protest against Bishop O’Dwy- 
er’s attack upon John Dillon. 


Monday, August 25th. 

The Supreme Council of the Federation of Railway Employés do not 
order a strike; it indorses Powderly’s position...... Congressman Lewis F. 
Watson of Pennsylvania fatally stricken with apoplexy as he was entering 
his carriage to drive to the Capitol. 

Dr. Karl Peters and Lieutenant Tiedemann, African explorers, arrive in 
Berlin...... Emperor William arrives at Munich, Germany...... Bishop 
O’Dwyer withdraws his imputations of personal dishonesty against Mr. 
Dillon..... .President Ezeta declares that if the proposed treaty is not hon- 
orable to Salvador war will be resumed this week...... The town of Tokay, 
Hungary, the centre of the Tokay wine trade, entirely destroyed by fire...... 
7,000 Socialists hold a meeting in Berlin, 


Tuesday, August 26th. 

The Senate agrees to Mr. Aldrich’s memorandum limiting debate on the 
Tariff Bill, are fixing a time tor the vote to be taken...... All the members 
of the Order c’ the Knights of Labor now at work on the Hudson River 
R.R., the “'cw York Central, and the West Shore Road, numbering over 
t,0co men, urdered to strike...... Congressman McKinley renominated for 
Congress, at Massillon, Ohio. 

Gen. Exeta refuses to sign the peace protocol : Guatemala orders her forces 
to advance on Salvador...... A treaty of commerce between Turkey and 
Germany signed at Constantinople. 


Wednesday, August 27. 
The Michigan Republican State Convention organize temporarily in De- 


eer The Wisconsin Democratic State Convention adopt a resolution 
opposing the Bennett School Law...... The Ohio and Idaho Democratic 
Conventions nominate State tickets...... The fourth annuai convention of 


the Inspectors of Public Buildings, Factories and Workshops of North 
America begins in the Council Chamber, City Hall, N. Y. City. 


The Peace protocol between Salvador and Guatemala was signed to-day. 











